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“ Education is the one living fountain 
which must water every part of the so- 
cial garden.”—-EDW,. EVERETT. 


r 


(NEW YORK.) 


“Man cannot propose a higher object 
for his study than Education and all * 
that pertains to Ed@ucation.”—PLATO. 
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HUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 


ill send to any address their Educational Catalogue, which de- 
scribes their SCHOOL BOOKS, especially their 
excellent books for 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Ballads and Lyrics. Selected by 
Henry CapoT Lope@e. $1.25. Teachers’ 





American Poems. Selections of 
entire Poems from the works of Lona- 


price, $1.00. ® ~~ a Veen, Besser. ss : 
1 * an ERSON it lographic 
* ei and itty of the = ee hey —— iyricn placed Sketches and Notes explaining the His. 
rally in Sy pa oar. pdown the long torical and Personal Allusions. 465 
uy Chae,” and ee coming ~ U2. “ine pages, $1.25. Teachers’ price, $1.00. 


. me. 


American Prose. Selections from 
the works of HAWTHORNE, IRVING, 


Leaflets From Standard Authors. 

LONGFELLOW, HoLMEs, WHITTIER. 
Three books containing selections from the 
LONGFELLOW, - WHITTIER, HOLMEs, works of the above authors. Compiled 
LOWELL, THOREAU, EMERSON. With by JOSEPHINE E. Hopaepon. ith 
a peewee ply and Notes. $1.25. Teach- illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents 
ers’ price, $1.00 ~ ok mag oy — ergy —~: 
cents. mphle or ‘8 

A beok of entire stories, sketches, and essays, 

ecmne t speci th <a 30 cents, mail or express 
cabracg som easter ria wr oN pa Teachers, priee, for either style} 


Poetry. for’ Children, Edited by 
SaMust late Superin- 


American Classics for Schools. 
LONGFELLOW,.—HAWTHORNE. 


Two volumes of Selections from the writ- 


ings of the above authors for school 1émo Boblic Schoo with sixty 
use. With a biographical sketch of ‘ by the best artists, 
each author, notes explaiaing historical $1.00. Tonks nk price, 75 cents. 


and. personal allusions, and Illustra- 
tions. 16mo, 60 cents,each. Teachers’ 
price, 50 cents. 


Most or all of these books are on the LIST OF SUPPLIES 
for New York City Public Schools; and are used in 
the Schools of BOSTON. These and ail 
the Publications of 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Can be seen at 4 Park St., Boston, and 11 E, 17th St., N. Y. 





yer pcan ye! the best short poems in 
English and American Literature, such as chil- 
| dren will read with equal profit and satisfaction. 








lmportant Announcement ! 





JUST READY. 


+ 


NEW EDITION 





Browns English Grammars. 


THOROUGHLY REVISED 
BY HENRY. KIDDLE, A.M. 
Date Superintendent of Schocls, New Work City. 





As the Publishers of Brown’s Grammars we take pleasure in announcing that 
these Popular Standard Text-Books have been thoroughly revised and adapted to the 
present educational demands. While we have constantly endeavored to add to these 
books all the improvements which the latest experience and study have devised or 
suggested, we have also striven to retain the grammatical system of Gould Brown, 
in all essential particulars virtually intact. This we believe will still be found to be 
‘the case in this new edition; although very decided changes have been made in cer- 
tain important respects, besides the addition of matter to carry out the plan of the 
reviser. 

With these alterations, we hope that these works will be found more useful to 
the public, and will prove a more valuable aid'to the teachers in imparting instruction 
in this really important branch of education. Copies of the new edition of the ‘‘First 
Lines” will be sent by mail to those who desire to examine it, on receipt of 25 cents, 
and of the “‘ Institutes” on receipt of 50 cents. Circular mailed free on application. 
Correspondence solicited, 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


56 and 58 LAFAYETTE PLACE, N.'¥: 
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I use Dixon’s Ameriean Graphite Pencils 
best.”"—I. N. CARLETON, Ex-President. Am. Inst. Of vgn Pog 


Re Oe Sy OFT 





luse Dixon's American Graph y, and endorse them emphatically as the 





HOUSE ESTABLISHED 1827. 





H HIGHEST PRILES. 
Pee ae 





TEsTIMoniaLrs. 
“I find the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable, 
Well adapted to clear, sharp, and delicate work.” 


».rON’S 
PENCILS. 


best—Wm. A. Mowry, President of Mim, Ips of intr 
GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 
| 1878. 


Graphite 


TESTALONIALDS. 


§ AmeRIcAN Bank Nore Co., Art Department, 
NEw York, July 5th, 1876, 
** From a careful frial now of seve ral months, I am 


Yours truly, D. Hunriveton, — pe stony entiafiell they far excel any I nave ont used.” 
Pres. Acad f Desi > < respect ours, WILLIAM MaIN SMILIE. 
1: mae a “Your very Excellent Pencilspf rad veep es veh 3 Yeex lh 
American Graphite Pencils,’ cubspfare the 
“T find your Dixon American Graphite Artists’ _ mines in Barrowdale in Cumber'! ur eats pen-|° PaCKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTR, 
cils smooth, free from grit, a he andere ~*~ bt S are ins and smoothness the had in Brooklyn, Oct. ist, 1877. 
my wor Yours obed ours truly, ConsTa © HERTZBERG, “Myself - sister, in teaching our Drawing Classe, 
National “ my of Design, N. Y. Prof. of Drawing, psc Epstitate, Brooklyn, N. 'Y. | use use your Dixon Pencils, and we prefer them to any other.” 
You will consult economy, comfort and « success in Drawi the Dixon Pencils. for American Graphite Pencils ; 
if he does not or will not keep sm, thon clad Ge ene (inel at all PES i a tiation tail ctgllaniory calalogee end onmplon Address, 


JOSEPH” DIXON CRUCIBLE 


COMPANY, °.Jersey Citv, N. J. 





alae “i American Gushie Fox Sandy Sdasanion exclusively, oe SEe reaps ee Cgnalienly anes 


American Git; bite Pencils jusi e empbatioaliy es me 
OB LR By is 2 7 leer ee 
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L. PRANG & CO., 


ART AND EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
286 Roxspury Srreer, Boston. 
Publishers p Np ~~ 

CAN TEXT BOOKS 


AMER 
CATION. Aq ies of > & aA 
for the stud ae 
in the Pub: oS ools 


ities of th come. Seremoloncd wee > 
bam ees e introduction of fon of cals series is 
spectfully ne ticlted. 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
for Schools and Families. Animals and plants 
represented in their natural colors, and ar 
ranged for instruction with object lemons. 

PRANG’S PATENT AMERICAN COMPAS- 
SES for Scho. This is astrong and — 
instrument. It has no s.crews or joints to 
out of order, and is specially adapted for school 
use. 


PRANG’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE DRAW- 
ING PENCILS, particularly designed for 
drawing Se 

COLOR CHAR FOR THE PRIMARY 
EDUCATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE._ By 
Dr. HuGo mony of Boston, and B. Jay Jmr- 
Fries, A. M.,"M.D., (Harvard). 

THE THEORY OF ——— = its Relation to 
gesant Art Industry. 

BEZO. Professor of Physios at the Royal 
pot Boho! at Munich, etc., translated_from 
German by 8. * a, with an Intro- 
} we by bw. PICKERING, Thayer Prof. 
of Physics at the Ma ass. Inst. of Technology. 
2" Complete Educational Catalogue sent on 


application. L. PRANG & CO, 


, «| OLMSTED. ouese PHILOSOPHY. 


<. 


=, xe ; 
te iSHE 


THIRD REVISION. BY KIMBALL. 
‘An Introduction to Natural Philosophy. 
Designed as a Text-800k for Students i in College, 


By DENISON OLMSTED, LL.D. *o“cter.ci2ietuns abate = 


Astronomy, in Yale 


E. S- SNELL, LD, "=Sse.o6tucgastiss ced zee 


THIRD REVISED EDITION. BY RODNEY G. KIMBALL, A.M. 
Professor of Applied Mathematics in Brooklyn Polytechnical. 
800 pp. XIN, 4953 Extracloths Price, $3.12. 


The work has been revised throughout, and now contains nearly one hundred 

es of new matter and one hundred and thirty-two new engravings, Although 
he book is now larger by nearly sixty pages, the price remains the same. Copies 
for examination mailed to Professors and Teachers upon receipt of $2.00. 


COLLINS ’& BROTHERS, Publishers, 414° Broadway, ‘N, Y. 
In Preparation: 


Olmsted’s School Astronomy, Snell. Revised according to the latest authorities. 








Baker, Pratt & Co., 


General School Furnishers, 


19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE CELEBRATED 


‘““TRIUMPH”’ 
Dovetailed Desks, 
And Improved 
Methods of Seating. 
ALsO MANUF, CTURERS OF THE 


improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which givés the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, 
.ORRERIES, TEL- 


CHARTS. BLACK- 
BOARDS, ETC. 


The latest Inventions 
in School Apparatus for 
every grade of School, 
Special circulars of the above ir on application 








Our Tllustrated Catalogue o con- 
te ys pean of Dashed ls, 
for 25 cents. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnisher 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850, 


CHEMICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS 


of First-Class Quality, 
= ‘ 


ein 
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BY J. & H. BERGE, 


Importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich & 95 John Sta. 
A new fine large Illustrated Catalogue—in 


course of active preparation. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


Black Boards. 


SILICATE BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 


The best Liquid Slating (without exception) 
for Walls and Wooden Blackboards. 
Makes the finest and most durable surface. 
Easily applied by any one, with a common paint 
brush, to any surface. Put up in cans of various 
gizes, with full directions for use. 
int. $1.; Quart, $1.75; Half Gallon, $3.25; 
Gallon, $6.00, 
Send for Circular. 


NEW YORE SILICATES BOOK SLATE 50., 
191 Fulton Street, N.Y. City 





PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 
THe AFTER SCHOOL SERIES. 12mo., $1.25. By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, 


PREPARATORY GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH. 


This volume belongs to a series of books, four in number, 3 in course of preparation, and 
soon ounce rely & to appear. primary 4 ~ + 3 the fo oorten, is to enable persons s peovented from 
accomplishing a course of school and ow in Latin and Greek, to e joy an advan 
as nearly as as posatble oa —— Pak of eis eabiee of: their native tongue. be sent to any 
address, prepaid, Address, 

* PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 
805 Broadway. New York. 


CURT W. MEYER, 
11 Dey Street, - - New York. 
Manufacturer of 


Improved Physical & Chemical School Apparatus 
itz Improved Electrical M ws most 


He 
elegantit finished, ere $30, 97 $85. 
Students’ Elect ricat abinet, with clemen- 
tary guide. a pe: 4 i... for all class ex- 


periments. complete 
Tyndall’s Electrical paratus, designed to 
accompan/ his Lessons fr Pilectricity, 58 appara- 













te of Physical and Chemical A tu 
gcopomical selected tor school us oa 100, 
. an 
Sos C8 hetruments to pestrase Balfour Stew- 
ysic 1. Holtz machine, $110. 


Che: fc: I Ap es to accompany 

heyy ratus, 4 Primer, 64 sf7, 2 

3 ‘Chemicals, $31.50 

Setsens iG: le Biementary Oo ace in eisetria ty,— 
Curt Lessons in electricity,— 

Tyndall, $) Pieaic Primer,—Balfour Stewart, 

50c. ; Chemistry Primer, H. EB. Roscoe, 0c. 




















AND HIS OTHER we 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS runovceour me WORLD. 


For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, and Ladies, 170. For Broad Writing, 
294, 389, and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 
404, 390, and Falcon, 878, BOS. Other Styles to suit all hands. 
2” Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St... N.Y. HENRY HOB, Sole-Agent. 











SCHOOLBOOKS, SCHOOL BOOKS. 


WALL MAPS 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
The largest assortment im the 
country, at lowest prices. 


Beston Schoo! Supply Co. 
15 Bromfield St. 
\Joun A. BOYLE, Manager 


We want all School-Book buyers in the 
United States to send us a list of the School 
or College Text-Books they use, either 
New or Second-Hand. We havein quantities 
almost every currént School Book published, 
at prices lower than any jobbing house in 
United States. We will buy or exchange 
School Books in any quantity, 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


8. W. cor, 10th and Arch Sts.,: Philadelphia, 
Entrance on Arch Street. 





FSTERBR PENS 
<a> 





STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT: 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & ©O., 





PARKER’S 


Restores the the Youtfu Golo to Grey or Faded Hale 
Parker’s Hair Balsam is A Seepe fopeoprtiry 
Sermanted to eaphiegee 
Layee! ee Hiscox & Co., N.Y. 
Soc. and §1 sizes, at dealers in drugs and medicines, 


GINGER GER TONIC 


A Superlative Health and 
If you aréa mechanic or rs worn yO 
overwork, or'a mother run down by family or house» 
hold duties try Parker’s Gincer Tonic, 
If you are a lawyer, minister or business man ex 
hausied by mental Strain or anxious cares, do not take 
butuse Parker’s Gin, we 
re ou have Censumption, Drone, 
arey Com =p orany tt ra ore 
hn, FS bowels, blood or nerves, PARKER’s GINGER 
Tonic willcureyou. Itisthe Greatest Purifier 
- the Best and Surest Cough Cure Ever Used. 
wasting away from age, dissipation or 
Ris or weakness and ire a Sdeuleptioke 








Gincen 7 Tonic at once; it will invigorate and build 
up from the first dose but will never intoxicate, 

Thee has saved hundreds of lives; it may save yours, 

CAUTION !—Refuse all substitutes. Parker’s Ginger Tonic fe 


Hiscox & Co., N. Y. 
GREAT savawe ounane DOLLAR SIZE. 


FLORESTON 


é he = and lasting ee has =e 
eli perfume exceedingly popular. e 
is nothing like it. Insist upon —- poems 
Tom COLOGNE and look for signature 
‘ 

cnovey, bettie, Je 7 £3 o dale & tee | 

suppl. an 
oon LARGE SAVING BUYING 150, SIZE. 


on oF eked i= 


BELLS. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those welePrates Chimes 
nd nee for CHURG AD etc., 
=| Biice ist and Circulars sent 


afnard McSHANE & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peais. 


MEBEELY & C0., WEST TROY, ¥. ¥ 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FU LLY 
VARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Clinton Hl. Meneely Bell Company, 


TROY, N. Y. 

‘Maufacture a superior oe of Bells. 
os ven = 5 CH AND SCHOOL 
BEL ustrat a, --—4 sent free to all 


























aidlanees 


Warning and. Ventilation 


Fire on the Hearth 
In Various Forms, viz: 
STOVES, 
/.) DOUBLE HEATERS, 
OFISCHOOL-ROOM 
HEATERS. 
FIRE-PLACE HEATERS. 


ATR WARMING GRATES. | 
Each con ining the Ventilation of an Fire with 
the pomse and economy of an air warming furnace. 
1 Descrip iou and TesTrmontaLs from al) parts of 
the workd send to the 
OPEN STOVE VENTILATING Co., 
76 Beekman Street, New York. 

















Fine. White Gold Edge Cards, nanie on 10c. 
Cards; i , Christ- 


Elegant rted 
mas, New elt keris en Easter, 2 ture 
Text, 5 Row either 10 cts. Any 5, one d- 
y fringes "45 cents. Sam ple ok 25 cts. 
M. Sha ww & Co., Jersey Ci » NL J. 





A OUTS end and Beare ». your hee 
0 West’ Batt $47 « § WW ttkaien Pca. tos 9%, Phis.. Pa 














048 Office, 5and 7 John Street, New York. 
Leading Numbers : 14, 130, 333, 16t. Branch oy ery Broadway, meg York 47 
For Sale by all Stationers, | Sorth High ir) ‘Brooklyn, 1 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN ©O.,,- 
hate pa nh a 
BOG a se TL eH TE RE | css cece, 7 Cts reve at THE 





AGENTS Mantes aus Wis 


Garretson & bo. 66 N. Fourth Sts Philedelphiae Pay 
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The School Journal. 








Entered at the New York Post Office for transmission through 
the mails as Szeconp CLASS MATTER. 





Established 1870. 


The School Fournal. 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 


poke Ee et 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educativnal Publishers, 
21 Park PLace, NEw YORK 
oleate 
TERMS, 


$2.00 per year in advance. 
Special rates for clubs will be sent on application. 


The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date rsesive a request from the 
subseriber that the paper be discontinued, they tll continue to send it. 
The paper will, howemer, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceiwed it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lishers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. They therefore requires that each club subscription be ac- 
companied by a list of the names and add of the persons who 
are to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed, 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should iuclude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 





in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publishers, will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 
Subscribers wishing to introduce THz JouRNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 
Advertising rates will be sent on application to the Business 
Manager, JEAN IstpORE CHARLOUIS, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
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THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


Scholar’s Campanion 


is the sixth birthday number and celebrates it by again 
and ot belek if 


tod, BS cere Eee ery 
Battle 0; es r 


Poets,” Postar” by Hs. Se th Bite menghnns He Wt of | are 
and Mary Lamb.” Among the atttractions are 

“« Evening Games, No. 0s pad Breat een ee 
Sharks,” “Janie,” a little school girs “ The 
IEDC Garman Ferg Story Change of Rae 
is vA n Fa “ y 
A Di of Fae ches of ne 


; and a large number of ot 


little pieces on things of et rin ful org a 
Gttendance of, boye and girls fully 


us3\the new ideas.” 


We furnish a good binder postpaid for 
$1.25, and urge every subscriber to buy one. 
The value of a good paper is too great to admit 
of its lying about to be damaged or lost. 





THE applications for sample copies of our 
publications were never so numerous as they 
are this fall. This looks well. We judge 
that the teachers at last see that a good edu- 


cational paper is a right hand of help to 
them. 


WE hope to hear from all of our subscri- 
bers once, at least, during the year; we 
have a good many things on which we want 
their views. We want to consult them ; the 
honest views of ten thousand teachers should 
be worth something, 








Now that the schools have opened again, 
we shall expect prompt remittances from our 
subscribers for the amount due on their sub- 
scriptions. If the label on your paper is 
marked za, in any month previous to Oct. 
you should send $2.00 by registered mail or 
post-office order to the publishers for another 
year. 





THE visit of Herbert Spencer to this coun- 
try will awaken profound interest in some 
minds ; yet how many of the 300,000 teachers 
can quote a line he has uttered on education. 
It is well to remember, at least, that the 
present movement owes more to him than 
to any otherman. Mr. Spencer thought on 
the subject, and that is what few do. 





AN English gentleman came into the of- 
fice a few days since, and we learned he was 
doing well pecuniarily. The question was 
asked : ‘“‘ How did you, a stranger, contrive 
to do so well, when Americans find it, in 
many cases, so hard? He replied: “‘I em- 
ploy the ‘new methods’—the people want 
Here is a hint worth 
taking. 

A WAVE of educational progress has been 
striking against every school-room door dur- 





155| ing the past few years. The teachers in the 


Catholic schools were prompt to note it ; the 
kindergarten methods have been adopted, 
and earnest heed is given to every new 
thought pertaining to human culture. The 
impression that so generally ‘prevails, that 
the Catholics are foes to progress, is not well 
based. We receive nearly every day orders 
from them for our publications, and note the 
earnest efforts they make to learn and apply 
every new thought on education. 





Wuat are educational papers for? If they 
are made primarily to be taken, then that 
will explain why some are so urged upon 
teachers. ‘You must support your State 
are| paper.” Notso; the teachers “must” not 
support a State paper; their money is their 
own, and they “‘must” do with it as they 
choose. They did not authorize the starting 
of the “‘ State paper ;” if that cannot makea 





‘them except by levying on the teachers, let 


east; and it is time they were in the west; 
let the teachers take such papers as. suit 
them. 





NorMat Institutes differ from the short term 
Institutes in many particulars. They cover a 
longer period ; four, six, and eight weeks are 
periods usually selected. By this means the 
subject of methods, school organization, 
and government can be discussed somewhat 
in proportion to their importance. But they 
do more. In the best Normal Institules a 
class of pupils is taught by a skillful teacher 
to exhibit the best methods. 

There are signs that the Empire State is 
soon to inaugurate these institutes. Teachers 
are saying: ‘‘We will cheerfully pay to at- 
tendthem.” That is a welcome sign ! 





Wuart the pupil shall learn, how he shall 
spend his time, on what subjects he shall 
concentrate his thoughts ?—are questions 
that are by no means settled, though a good 


,|many think they are. At a meeting of se- 


rious-thinking men several rose and attempt- 
ed to tell what they deemed to be the mis- 
sion of Christ toman. One gave one view, 
another a still different one, each looking at 
the question with the light of personal ex- 
perience, covering in some cases many 
years. Then up rose a young theological 
graduate, and declared it was on the con- 
trary quite plain; he made his statement 
ending with : ‘This is the Princeton view.” 
When a matter can be got into a form of 
words with a definition, it is settled—that is 
for some; others only consider that the 
starting point. 





From Ohio we learn that the teachers are 
urged by institute conductors to subscribe 
for the Ohio Educational Monthly. This 
we deem to be wrong, for the occupation of 
these gentlemen precludes their being em- 
ployed as agents of the ‘‘O. E. M.” Besides 
the “O. E. M.” is a good paper, and only 
needs the employment of agents who can 
rightfully canvass for it to win a large list 
of subscribers. 

From Kansas we have a letter : “‘ I feel ob- 
liged to recommend our State paper, and yet 
cannot do so enthusiastically. Where the 
teachers can take two I recommend your 
paper.” Thisis wrong again, The teachers 
should be free in the matter of subscribing to 
papers. Let the conductor or supt. say: 
‘** Every teacher should take an educational 
paper for such and such reasons,” and then 
have the teacher free to select for himself. 





We are willing to take the chances. No 
dragooning of teachers, 
WHAT SHOULD WE EDUCATE FOR? 





I ask myself if the system of education at 
present going on in our nation is a system 
which has a proper relation to the neces- 
sities of the nation. Are we educating the 


capable working members of society, ready 
to work with muscle as well as brain, in 





it stop. “State papers” are played. out 





|orderly and profitable form, or are we edu- 


ain 


young to become useful, independent, and . 
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cating them to become mere troublers with- 
out design, repiners without hope, schemers 
without self-endurance, masters of the forces 
of Nature herself, knowing how to use them 
for temporary, selfish, insane objects, but 
not knowing how to apply them for splendid 
results and the general good? The national 
necessities as the base of national education 
are, first and foremost, these : that although 
in the early days of youth the three simple 
elementary educational practices of learning 
to read, to write, and to calculate, are neces- 
sities for the time, they are comparatively 
valueless unless combined with further ne- 
cessities of a physical kind—namely, sound 
{39 and systematic muscular training ; free- 
{39 dom of breathing and circulation of the 
§="blood ; practical training, so that the 
[= body can be structurally built up and 
{2 sustained in health ; preparation for all 
{ayduties requiring precision, decision, 
(@¥presence of mind, and endurance ; and 
{7 readiness to acquire any craft or handi- 
{= craft that may bring a useful living ; in 
{=a word, an education that shall bring 
iaythe mental and physical qualities of 
{=F every person into faithful harmony and 
{3" good-will.—Dr. B, W. RicHaRDson. 


THE great educational cry of to-day is, ‘‘ Proceed 
from the known to the unknown.” It is the ground- 
plan of all our lesson helps. We might add, for 
Sunday-school teachers, ‘‘ Proceed from some point 
which interests the child to the great subject which 
interests you.—S. S. Times. 








‘“We are students of words! we are shut up in 
colleges and recitation-rooms for ten or fifteen 
years, and come out at last with a bag of wind, a 
memory of words, and do not knowa thing. We 
cannot use our hands, or our legs, or our eyes, or 
ourarms. ‘‘ Ina hundred high-schools and colleges 
this warfare against common sense still goes on. 

. Is it not absurd that the whole liberal 
talent of this country should be directed in its best 
years on studies that lead to nothing ?;/’—EMErson. 





THE great tidal-wave of conviction is sweeping 
over our whole land, and the attitude and aspect 
of men are greatly changed from what they were 
ten years ago. What I said in.1873 in a public ad- 
dress in favor of technical education was held to be 
rank heresy. I fear it would be regarded as rather 
commonplace today. The progressive spirit of the 
age has actually penetrated our thick hides, and 
we are trying to keep step with the universe. In 
every community the demands of technical educa- 
tion have been discussed, and, in every instance 
when the old system has been subjected to the 
tests which good sense applies to business, it has 
been found wanting.—Pror. C. M. Woopwarb. 





‘WE look at the dictionary for a definition of the 
word educate. It is given thus !—‘‘To lead out 
and train the mental powers of; to inform and en- 
lighten the Meyer ing of; to form and regulate 
the principles and character of; to prepare and 
fit for any business, or for activity and usefulness 
in life.” Teacher, keep this in your mind and ask 
yourself, am I odatatin ? It would not be strange 
if you come to the conclusion that you were not 
and that you were hearing recitations rather 

If you do whose fault is it ?” 

The above appeared in July, and a subscriber 
asks: ‘‘ How is this done for our girls?” (We re- 
ply, very poorly indeed. We think the position of 
women is that of a dependent in too largea degree. 
The Free Thinkers as we understand them have 
better ideas about educating women than we. Wo- 
man is merely a female man, and she should have 
as good opportunities as the maleman. That many 
don’t want to change their present position is true; 
but they do not see the situation of things.) 





Money spent in giving your son and daughter a 
good education is moncy well invested. There is 
always room atthe top. Well educated men never 


have occasion to starve, and rarely go to the poor- 
house. A broadly educated man always has a 
choice of oecupations; If he cannot find emploey- 
ment in the line he would, choose he ean. take to 
some other line and find employment there. .A 
thousand dollars given to a child is soon spent; a 
thousand dollars’ worth of education given to a 
child can never be expended.” The interest on the 
thousand dollars is sixty or seventy dollars a year: 
but the difference in position which two or three 
years of schooling will give to a boy is. worth any- 
where from three hundred dollars to one thousand 
dollarsa year. Investments which pay from thirty- 
three to one hundred per cent. interest are not 
common; education is such an investment.—Chris- 
tian Union. 





On, YEs! Keep on teaching them how to read and 
then let them pick up the Paris green and arsenic, 
at their leisure. Here is a case that shows how it 
works. A boy of fifteen, by the name of Tribbetts, 
had fed on the tales of imaginary heroes, until he 
had become fired with.an ambition to become a 
second St. Jesse James. He became a guide to a 
party of two, a surveyor and his assistant, who 
were going into the wood in Northwestern Min- 
nesota; killed one of them by shooting him through 
the back of the head, and the other after a hard 
struggle, breaking his head open with an axe. 
Then he went back’ into the town they had left, 
carrying with him the murdered man’s money and 
watch. He was arrested; his effrontery angered 
the crowd beyond endurance, and he was taken 
out of jail at night and hung to a telegraph pole. 
He gave as a reason that he had read such things 
in dime novels. 





THE Spelling Reform Association is by no means 
inactive. President March gave an encouraging 
review of progress during the past year, in this 
country, England andin Germany. He referred to 
the honor the English Spelling Reform Society en- 
joys in having Premier Gladstone for its president, 
and announced that the poet laureate Tennyson, 
one of the vice-presidents, takes great interest in 
the movement. He noticed in feeling terms the 
death of Charles Darwin the naturalist, who was a 
warm friend of spelling reform. The treasurer’s re- 
port showed well; ‘‘money is on our hand.” - Mr. 
Melvil Dui submitted a plan for the organization of 
a league with a pledge for members to sign, agree- 
ing to adopt the simplified spelling in their letters 
and daily writing. The idea was commended some 
years ago by the Bishop of Exeter, and it promises 
important results. Professor W lL. Whitney, of 
Yale, spoke in favor of it. The association adopt- 
ed it. 


WE have come home that the children may go 
to school again; but has any gleam of a new light 
come to us as we rested and thought of this— 
touching their education? For, while we may 
trust and believe that only good can come to them 
in their learning, I do not hesitate for a moment to 
say that there are children who will flock to their 
schools as to a prison, and to their tasks as to a 
sore bondage, and they cannot tell you why; but 
the chances are that the reasons are very simple if 
we would onlyftake pains to look for them. They 
are not equal to the tasks that are laid on them, 
and so they are slowly breaking down or burning 
up year by year, and will die in the end from over- 





than | work—though we may call it a fever—or live only 


half a life, while the other half has gone into their 
learning. Or that which they have to learn in the 
machines we call schools may answer in no sense 
to their nature or their liking, any more than if 
you should try to turn a duckling into a nightin- 
gale, or to train a lamb w bear heavy burdens. 
They revolt at their tasks, poor things, and we fret 
and scold, while all the time it is the revolt of na- 
ture and of God’s gas hidden in their tife. —Ropsr. 
ColLLYER. 








THERE are t Atlantic cables between Heart’s 
Content and Valentia, There are three between 
ae cat baat arse aad a 

an one between an 
onr between Canso’and Pensative . 





or the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
SUGGESTIONS. 
By J. B. D. 

Teachers, wake up and be enthusiasts in your 
work. Yours is@ noble and ennobling profession 
which is doing much good in the land. Manifest 
such interest in your work as will become a credit 
to you and to the worth of your calling. Remem- 
ber, we can have no indifferent teaching. Prepare 
yourselves for usefulness and determine at all haz- 
ards to succeed. Bear in mind “ on the day of vic- 
tory no weariness is felt.” 

1. Read professional books and papers; you .can-. 
not attain to the highest success without them._ 
They are an absolute necessity; no lawyer, physi- 
cian, teacher, or member of any learned profession 
can succeed without being posted in the present 
growth and workings of his profession. Profit by 
the experience of others—‘‘in the counsel of the 
many there is safety.” 

2. The great want of the age is earnest, faithful, 
consecrated teachers; the idle, indifferent teacher, 
if indeed he may be called a teacher, is not wanted. 
The imperative wants of our schools call for the 
best talent and that alone. Remember this, and 
act accordingly; ‘‘ only the fittest will survive.” 

3. Great movements are impending, and a bright- 
er future for our school is approaching. God 
speed the day when the reform shall reach our 
schools. 

4. The hopes of the country rest with you. The 
noble teachers of the land are not at work in vain, 
They have accomplished a work they can be proud 
of. Teachers are more necessary than lawyers, 
doctors, merchants or any other class; we do not 
speak of ministers, for they are teachers. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


DOES THE WORD-METHOD FAIL? 


By C. N. Marvin, M Marshalltown, Ia. 

The word-method has wrought a wonderful im- 
provement in'the manner of teaching beginners to 
read; yet there are many who still object to the 
system, especially among the parents of the children 
in the country. They say, ‘‘It did not take us so 
long to read when wé were young.” When this 
statement can be truthfully made, as is rarely the 
case, we must conclude that there is something 
radically wrong with the teaching or the text book. 
There are two reasons for the apparent failures of 
the word method. 

1. Many teachers are trying to teach what they 
have never been taught. They do not under:tand 
the principles upon which the word-method is based, 
and hence are as the ‘‘blind leading the blind.” 
They try.to.use new methods while holding to old 
principles. Their success is similar to that of a 
man trying to sail a boat by using the sails as oars. 
Words should not be taught as sounds or eeeats 
neither should they in any instance precede the 
ideas which they represent. The. word-method is 
designed to teach words in sentences as the natural 
expression of the pupil's own ideas. It is the duty 
of the teacher to develop the appropriate ideas in 
the pupil’s mind, by means of objects, pictures and 
conversation; not to tell them words. They will 
very readily associate the printed words with their 
previously formed ideas. 

2. Our common text books on reading are a great 
obstacle to. the complete success of natural methods. 
The word-method requires the gradual introduction 
of new words among those with which the pupils 
have become familiar, and in sentences which are 
natural ror children to use in their conversation. 
Most of the text books take up words according to 
sound and length, short words and simple. sounds 
coming first. Each lesson is composed largely of 
new words, and new ideas expressed unnaturally. 
This will do under the old system, but it is a great 


| obstacle to the word: method, because learning the 


first lesson assists very little in reading the next 
one. 

By far the best book I have seen, for use with 
beginners, ‘is “Webb's Model First Reader.” In 
this the thoughts expressed are very natural and 
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can easily be developed by the teacher from the ac- 
companying pictures. Let a teacher use this book 
with primary pupils and teach them to associate 
the word-forms with previously formed ideas, and 
they will learn as much in one term as they usually 
learn in three. 


For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
SCHOOL JOURNALS. 


By Geo. W. CopLey. 

A first-class school journal for parents would be 
an excellent investment on the part of heads 
of families throughout the country. Given, 
two families of equal average mentability, let one 
take a first-rate school journal and the other not, 
and at the end of a term of years the family read- 
ing the school journal will in all probability be 
head and shoulders above the other in intellectual 
development. The school journal elucidates the 
educative process in such a philosophical -way as 
to enable heads of families to avoid common and 
time-wasting mistakes. Education is the hope of 
the world. Heads of families take political and re- 
: ligious newspapers of every conceivable opinion, 
but an educational newspaper, edited by a talented 
man who understands the philosophy of education, 
is not thought of, and the blessings he might pour 
upon the world are not available because he is not 
patronized and sustained by those who are the 
guardians and educators of youth. It isa duty 
every head of a family, as well as every teacher, 
owes to his position and to posterity to take and 
pay for a good school journal every year of his life 
that he is a parent or teacher. The heads of families 
owe it to their children and the teachers owe it to 
their employers and to their position as well as to 
the children under their instruction. If every 
couple as soon as married would subscnbe and pay 
for the best school journal they could possibly find ; 
read up and become informed in regard to the 
philosophy of the mind, and’study out the educa- 
tional problem, by the time their{children were old 
enough to attend school such knowledge on their 
part would be the most substantial assurance possi- 
ble of their ability to train their children right 
from the first ; if these same heads of families con- 
tinued to take their first-class school journal till 
their sons and daughters were of age, and required 
them to read them, our‘country would have a vast 
number of model teachers after the lapse of 7 
comprised in two gensrations: 


“GOOD” AND ‘ ‘ EXCELLEN as SCHOOLS. 


In England the Inspectors of Schools are in- 
structed by the Education Department as to the 
grading of the schools they visit. It says: 

A school may be expected to receive the mark 
““Good”” when the organization, discipline, tone, 
and general intelligence are such as to deserve com- 
mendation. 

The mark ‘‘ Excellent” should be reserved for 
cases of distinguished merit, A thoroughly good 

_school in favorable conditions is characterized by 
' cheerful and yet exact discipline, maintained with- 
out harshness and without noisy demonstration of 
authority. Its premises are cleanly and well or- 
dered; its time-table provides a proper variety of 
mental employment and of physical exercise; its 
organization is such as to distribute the teaching- 
power judiciously, and to secure for every scholar 
—whether he is likely to bring credit to the school 
by examination or not—a fair share of instruction 
and of attention. The teaching is animated and 
interesting, and yet thorough and accurate. The 
reading is fluent, careful, and expressive, and the 
gg are helped, by questioning and explana- 
to follow the meaning of what they read. 

tic is so taught as to enable the scholars 

a pes to obtain correct answers to sums, but also 
to understand the reason of the processes employed. 
-Ifhigher subjects are attempted, the lessons are 
“not confined to memory work and to the learning of 
technical térms, but are designed to give a clear 
knowledge of facts, and to train the learner in the 
practice of thinking and observing. Besides fulfill- 
ing these conditions, which are all expressed or im- 











plied in the Code, such a school seeks by other 
means to be of service to the children who attend 
it. It provides for the upper classes a regular sys- 
tem of home exercises, and arrangements for cor- 
recting them expeditiously and thoroughly. When 
circumstances permit, it has also its lending library, 
its savings’ bank, and an orderly collection of sim- 
ple objects and apparatus adapted to illustrate the 
school lessons, and formed in part by the co-cpera- 
tion of the scholars themselves. Above all, its 
teaching and discipline are such as to exert 
a right imfluence on the manners, the conduct, 
and the character of the children, to awaken in 
them a love of reading, and such an interest in 
their own mental improvement as may reasonably 
be expected to last beyond the period of school life. 
It is hardly to be expected that any one school will 
completely satisfy all these conditions, and it is 
impossible that in the course of a single visit. of in- 
spection your attention should be directed to so 
many particulars. Butit will be well to keep all of 
them in view in forming your own standard of 
what the best schools should aim at; the mark 
‘excellent ” is not to be given to any school which 
falls short of that standard in any important re- 
spect, or which is not, in some of them at least, 
entitled to special praise. 





TEACHING TEACHERS. 


The Teachers’ Institute has attained a standard 
of usefulness far above what was anticipated. 
The plan of having professional instructors has im- 
parted to it a value it never had before. The old 
plan of gathering teachers to be taught by home 
talent was a good thing in its day. But an insti 
tute under such men as have made a special 
business of teaching teachers represented in this 
state by DeGraff, Kennedy, Johonnot, Post, Lantry, 
Pooler is quite another thing. Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota and Iowa havé a corps of institute instructors; 





their institutes are really normal schools. In 
addition to the general course of instructive 
lectures to the teachers a system of free public 
lectures has been instituted and the institute 
is thrown open to the public, and the teachers 
and citizens are entertained by a lecturer se- 
lected for his attainments and special fit- 
ness for the particular subject. These public 
lectures are becoming very popular, and are accom, 
plishing great good, not only as a means of enliven- 
ing the general and special interest in the school, 
but as a means of impressing teachers with the re 
sults of school training and the effects of correct 
teaching. 

Lectures bring the teachers face to face with the 
great purpose of scholastic training, and cannot 
fail to impress them with the importance of keep- 
ing constantly in view the great battle of life beyond 
the pupilage. Such lectures also have a tendency 
to familiarize teachers with the views and expecta- 
tions of the grown-up public—the manners, customs, 
habits and aspirations of parents and guardians, 
and in some measure to elevate their moral standard, 
expand their modes of mind-building, and enlarge 
their ideas of the uses of education. 





Secretary of the Treasury Folger doesn’t smoke. 
And what is well to the point, he has issued an 
order prohibiting smoking in the Treasury Build- 
ing during office hours. The ladies in the employ 
of the Treasury department are espevially pleased 
with this protection from the annoyance of the 
fumes from the cigars of the gentlemen smokers. 





True worth is in being, not seeming, 
In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good ; not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 
Home’s not merely four square walls, 
Though hung with pictures nicely gilded ; 
Home is where affection calls, 
Filled with shrines the heart hath builded. 
Home! go watch the faithful dove 
Sailing neath the heavens above us. 
Home is where there's one to love, 





Home is where there’s one to love us. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
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TARDINESS. 


By L. E. S. 

All successful plans for securing prompt atten- 
dance should be set forth for public benefit. We 
cannot, of course, do away with all tardiness, for 
there are some pupils who must be late through no 
fault «f their own, and in such cases, the best plan 
is to cheerfully accept their excuses. But it is the 
careless ones of whom I wish to speak. In every 
school there are pupils who make no effort to be on 
time. A plan that will arouse such is what is most 
needed, it seems tome. Both the plan of writing 
the name of the tardy pupil on a Tardy Roll and 
that of requiring the pupil to make up lost time 
seem to me faulty ones, because the blameless child 
is disgraced or punished the same as the careless 
one. Would it not be a better plan to make the 
opening exercises so interesting that all that can 
come would be glad to be in time to hear them? 

You ask; “‘ How can I make the exercises inter- 
esting?” I suggest a song or two that the children 
like, followed by a nice little story in connection 
with the usual Roll Call and devotional exercise. 
One must be careful to select a story that they can 
understand and appreciate, and also one from which 
some valuable lesson may be drawn. Nor should 
these exercises be so long as to tire rather than 
please. Let the story gbe short as well as in- 
structive. 

Another plan which I have successfully tried is, 
to make two banners, one for the boys and one for 
the girls, with the word “Boys” on one, and 

“Girls” on the other. These can be plain or ela- 
borate as desired. At the} beginning of the term 
hang these on the wall, and let them remain until 
some pupil is tardy. Ifa boy, take down the boy's 


; | banner; if a girl, then the girl’s banner must come 


down. Of course, the boys will try their best to 
keep their banner up the longest, and the girls will 
try equally hard tosh he boys that they don't 
intend to be beaten. 

Both of these plans may be used as wellina 
country asin a city school. In city schools it is not 
unusual to publish the names of scholars who are 
neither tardy nor absent during the month, also 
making mention of those who have brought in a 
good excuse. This is thought to be a good way, 
and is in some respects; but unless most of the pu- 
pils read the paper in which their names appear, it 
will make far less of an impression than the ban- 
ner will, or the attractive opening exercises. 

Should teachers have other plans that are suc- 
cessful, I should like to hear from them through 
these columns. 





For the SOHOOL JOURNAL 4 
COMPOSITION WRITING. 





By J. RaTHBONE. 

In a late number of the JournaL, “H. A, §.’ 
writes upon the study of composition writing. I 
am in sympathy with the writer, and have long felt 
how great a necessity there is of giving c>mposition 
writing a regular place in the school work. It may 
be interesting to know of another's thought and ef- 
forts which, through different means have accom- 
plished the desirable end of arousing the pupils to 
active, energetic work on composition. 

My class in composition writing is a large one; 
the pupils of the three grades in my room are all 
members. We take the last half hour every Thurs- 
day afternoon for this study. Then desks are 
cleared of everything but paper and pencils, and 
each pupil sits attentively in his own seat. When 
I began using this method I stated the plan to my 
pupils in something like these words: 

“Now, scholars, I have in my hand the composi- 
tions for last month, and I must say that they are 
a poorset. This has been the case, more or less, 
ever since I have been here, so I begin to think you 
do not know how to doany better. I\am going to 
begin to-day to teach you how to write composi- 





tions, by criticism and advice. One of the best of 
this n.cuth’s compositions is upon ‘Ways of Work- 
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ing.’ The writer has shown good) judgment in: 
choosing a theme about which she could write a’ 
description rather than moralizing over the subject 
generally. But ‘her introduction is entirely too 
long. I find a great-deal about there being so: 
many varied way% of working, each craft with its 
“Own general plan, but leaving manifold items of de- 
tail ‘to the workman. This may be fine sounding, 
but it tells nothing new, nor anything of interest. I 
‘can safely say that her entire half page of introduc- 
“tion would have been better out thanin. There are 
some things like that all the way through. Had the 
writer of this one begun immediately on the real 
subject of her composition, which is the ‘ Ways of 
“Working in a Pottery,’ it would have been a far 
‘more creditable piece of writing. Another point is 
‘that her descriptions in some places are not suffi- 
“ciently worked up. She does not use words enough, 
‘or the’ proper ones, to fully convey her meaning. 
In writing a description you should read it over and 
over to see if you have made the scene or object as 
plain in words as it stands in your own mind.” 

I then read the compositions aloud, requesting 
“everyone to write it down as I read, and further 
‘asking that each should hand in a paper on the 
‘game subject, written in the pupils own words, and 
“as much better than this one as they could possibly 
“make it. 

This, it may be thought, was rather a severe 
‘ ‘méthod for the one whose compositions was read, 

but I spoke to the writer about it, beforehand, tell- 
“ing her that it was with no spirit of exposing her 
work that I did it, but only because it seemed to me 
the best and simplest method of teaching all a 
“better way for the future. I took pains to begin 
upon the work of a sensible girl. I was also most 
careful about bringing only the composition into 
prominence, not even mentioning the name of the 
‘writer. 
- The work was duly handed in the following Tues- 
‘day afternoon. When Thursday afternoon came I 
“had again made a selection from among the best, 
‘and after criticising in much the same manner as 
‘the week before I read the composition aloud, the 
pupils taking it down exactly as before. In the 
meantime [had come across some new items about 


ew - 


. 


‘“potteries, which I gave them, along with advice gro 


“where to find more. I also mentioned some decid- 
“edly good or bad points in the work of the other 
‘scholars, either upon the information, way of giv- 
ing it, or the construction of sentences, always 
Buppressing names. The whole lesson was an en- 
“deavor on my part to bring clearly and plaiuly 
“before the pupils just where the errors lay and what 
the remedies were. The lesson was closed with 
“the request that each would do his and her utmost 
“int writing once more upon the same subject, to let 
me have as perfect a set of compositions by the next 
Tuesday as it was possible for them to give.’ The 
- result was surprising. The fact of all having the 
same subject had a good effect in making each one 
wish to excel. ~'' 
'. The foliowing week a new subject was given out 
‘with hints upon material and the manner of using 
Jit. »We went over this twice in the same way as 
Owith the other, and so on, until the new plan became 
an‘established methcd. Occasionally I allow them 
~to choose for themselves and omit the regular les- 
-@on. © At ‘such times, (once a month or more sel- 
dom) T appoint two or three to be read before the 
class; either the best for actual merit or the best 
‘@onsidering progress. 
\\3 In this way the ‘‘ composition period,” has become 
~“one of the most attractive of the wholecourse. My 
°eénstant’ endeavor is to lead them on by kind and 
‘helpful criticism. 


——s 


. 
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‘Wor the ‘Sortoor JouRNAL. 
LESSONS IN IN HYGIENE. 


“in Whioxin Qoepentia tainting ciebout to faint, the 
first thing should be to get the body in a-horizontal 
position. .Itseems to be a natural impulse to 
straighten any one up when signs of fainting 
are, shown. ‘This will) sometimes imerease the 
\trouble sadly. I hawe a case ‘in ‘mind “where a 
lady came very near dying, from successive ‘faints, 


and probably would have done so, but for the timely 
arrival of a physician who laid the death-white 
creature down, with her head lower than her body, 
and immediately the color returned to her lips and 
cheeks and she became conscious. Remember this, 
that fainting is coused by a want of blood in the 
brain; the-heart ceases to act with sufficient force 
to supply the brain with the proper amount of 
blood, therefore the brain stops its work and con- 
sciousness is lost. Restore things to their proper 
working order and the person instantly recovers, 
In an erect position the blood goes to the head 
against gravitation. So if a person’s heart has 
nearly ceased beating and you place him in a 
sitting position there is no means of the blood 
reaching the brain ; but lower the head, so that the 
blood will reach the brain by mere gravity and 
‘there will soon be a sufficient quantity to restore 
him. Loosening clothing is only necessary when 
. ~ tight enough to retard the natural flow of 





For the 8cHOOL JOURNAL. 
QUESTIONS. 


What is a chair for ? 

What is it made of ? 

How many can you see here ? 

How many different kinds are there in this room ? 

How many kinds do you know of ? 

Where does the woods come from? 

What are forests ? 

Do you know where any great forest is. 

What other things is wood used for ? 

What is the first thing to do when you want to 
make something out of a tree ? 

What do you cut it down with ? 

What are axes made of ? 

What is steel made of ? 

Where does the iron ‘come from ? 

What other metal comes from the earth. 

Did you ever see anything made of gold ? What ? 

Did you ever see gold before it was made into 
anything? (If possible show a piece of ore or dust.) 

Did you ever see anything made of silver? 
What ? 


Did Fm ever see silver as it comes out of the 
and? (Show a piece of silver ore.) 





Wor the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE SCHOOL-YARD IMPROVEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION.—NO. I. 


By HELEN AvusTIN SHEPARD. 

My heart sank when I first saw the Watson 
school-house, where I was engaged to teach school 
at fifteen dollars a month. It was a barren box of 
a school-house with a treeless, grassless yard in 
front; not a shrub, not a tree, not a blade of grass. 
I was sick at the sight of it. Luckily my first sighi 
of the scene of future labors was on Saturday ; then 
came the mellowing, strengthening influence of the 
Sabbath day. I thought a good deal, and by Mon- 
day morning I am not sure but I was better pleased 
with that barren wilderness of a yard, than I could 
have been if it were a second Bois de Bologne. I 
had always found that if I got boys interested in 
helping me, I gained their confidence and had little 
trouble in managing them; so one afternoon of the 
second week, I read a story to the school about a 
school in England under the patronage of some 
great lady ; how the grounds were fixed, and what 
pride the children took in it, and all that. Then I 
spoke'to them about some beautiful gardens I had 
seen. I let this do its own work for two or three 
days. Then one morning on finding half a dozen 
or more bright little boys and girls waiting on the 
steps for me, I said, ‘‘Children it does me good to 
see you on the stoop. You're the only bright looking 
objects about the place.” ‘‘Itisa homely looking 
place,” one of them said. I waited a few days be- 
fore saying any more. I wanted them to see for 
themselves how bare and desolate it was. A week 
later, one afternoon I gave the word for attention, 
aud asked if any body thought our school-yard was 
pretty. Of course not one did. I then asked if any 
one would like'to see it pretty. ‘Several hands went 
up; a few looked indifferently. “Then,” I said, ‘“‘is 





any one Willing to help me make’ it pretty, if I 


show them ?” Nearly all who had responded to 
the question before this responded to this one. 
‘Very well,” I said, “those who have raised their 
hands may stay with me and we will talk it over.’ 

As soon as school was out we formed ourselves in. 
to the School Yard Improvement Association. We 
did not spend any time in drawing up a constitution 
and electing officers. ‘“Teacher” was the acknowl- 
edged head, and so in ten minutes we were in work- 
ing order. The climate of the place was very warm 
for the entire month of September, so there was a 
great deal we could do already. I proposed that 
we begin nearest the house and work out. There 
were fifteen boys and twenty girls in the school, so 
I divided them up into committees and laid out the 
plans for improvement. In the first place we 
marked out five flower beds around the build- 
ing, one on either side the stoop, and three others, 
extending along the sides and end of the school- 
house. 

The boys dug these up, and they were given to 
the girls, one bed to four or five to be planted 
in plots or in partnership as they liked. A few 
late blooming plants were set out immediately; 
some bulbs were obtained and set out for spring 
flowers. I wrote for catalogues and we all obtained 
as many books and papers as we could upon flower 
gardening. Then we laid out a neat path from the 
gate to the steps, cutting it a little lower than the 
other ground, The boys went to a tannery one 
Saturday afternoon and obtained enough bark to 
cover the path. This had a few objections, one 
being that it was dirty in wet weather, still it added 
very much to the looks and that was what we 
wanted. Along each edge of this the girls planted 
a row of evergreen ferns that grew in the neighbor- 
hoad. I found myself pretty busy in keeping an 
eye on all these operations. The ground on the 
sides was dug and raked over. I got some grass 
seed, and we sowed it. The ground was warm, so 
it had quite a chance to start before frost. Before 
the season grew actually cold we had our ground, 
where the grass see(l was, covered carefully with 
manure after the most approved method in the 
Agriculturist. Then the winter came rapidly on, and 
our ‘$8, Y, L A.” began to feel sorry that it had no 
more work todo. ThenI started the idea of im- 
provement inside. 


~~ 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
OBJECT LESSON. 





WATER. 
What is this? ‘‘ A glass of water.” 
Yes, it is. Now let me see what can be found out 


about it. I tip the glass, what does the water do? 
‘* It moves.” 

What do you say? “It will flow.” 

Writes on blackboard; ‘‘ Water will flow.” Why 
does it flow? ‘‘ Because it is a liquid.” 


Yes. Is the glass liquid too? ‘‘ No.” 

It does not move no matter which way it is held, 
does it? ‘* No.” 

When you are out by a quiet pond and look over. 
What can yousee? ‘ Our faces and the trees.” 

Your own image, can’t you? That is a reflec- 
tion, and anything that makes a reflection is 
called reflective (writes on board). Is the glass re- 
flective ? ‘‘ Yes.” 

So it is. How does the surface of this water 
look? ‘Smooth and shiny.” 

That is called glassy. (Writes.) So here are three 
things in which water and glass are alike. Now, 
what else is there about water? ‘‘It has no color.” 

No; it is colorless. (Writes.) There again, this 
water is like some glass. What else does it lack? 
“ce Smell. ” 

Yes, it is a pure water and has no odor, therefore 
it is called odorless. (Writes.) Less means with- 
out—odorless without odor. Is there anything else 
that it is without? ‘Yes, taste.” 

I will write down tasteless then. (Writes.) Tell 
me something more. “Itis like glass you can see 
through it.” 

Yes. When it is possible to look through a thing 
and see an object on the other side it is called trans- 





parent. (Writes.) © eb was os Ge pe yousee 
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‘but vet comptines both water and glass are not trans- 
parent. Now whatelse? ‘It is heavy.” 

Yes, it is rather heavy, iron is more so, but wood, 
cork, oil,and many other things are lighter, so we 
will put, down ‘‘ heavy.” (Writes.) How does it 
look? ‘“‘ Bright.” 

Yes. (Writes.) Is it injurious; does it hurt you 
ormake you sick? ‘ No; it is good for us.” 

That is true; pure water does one good, sol will 
write down ‘‘wholesome.” (Writes.) Is there any- 
thing else about it? ‘‘It makes things nicer when 
it touches them, because it is so clean.” 

Yes, it is natural for water to purify, so I will 
write down one more thing, that itis purifying. 
(Writes.) Now, let us look at its uses. (Writes 
“uses” on the board.) You said it made things 
clean,so we will say cleansing. (Writes.) What 
other uses has it? “It is used to make things 

w.” 

Yes, it fertilizes the ground. (Writes the word.) 
What else is water usedfor? ‘To drink.” 

That is so. (Writes.) What other thing? ‘For 
cooking.” 

That is so, too. (Writes.) What a great number 
of qualities and uses water has, and yet we can 
have it and see it every day without thinking of 
them. Itis the greatest blessing we have. 
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GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION.—NO. II. 





By M. R. ORNE. 
LOGICAL OR ENTIRE SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 
Scholars, you may read what I have written upon 
the board. 
“* Little Johnnie plays noisily in the garden.” 


‘* What kind of a sentence is it?” ‘‘ It is a decla- 
rative sentence, because it states a fact.” 
“Of whom does it state thefact?”’ ‘‘Itstates the 


fact of ‘ Little Johnnie.’” 

“In this sentence, ‘Freddie skates swiftly over 
the ice,’ who is spoken of ?” ‘‘ Freddie.” 

“Everett may give a sentence and Bertha may 
tell me of whom or of what he speaks.” 


Everett. ‘‘The little kitten plays upon the floor.” 
Bertha. ‘‘His sentence is about the ‘little kit- 
ten.’ » 


“Maud may now give a sentence and the class 
may raise hands to tell me what is spoken of.” 

(If, at this stage, any sentence should be given in 
which the class do not readily see what the subject 
is, it will be best to call for a better sentence). Let 
nothing stand between them and the principle you 
are trying to teach.) 

“Now you may look at these sentences upon the 
board and tell me in each case the name of the per- 
son or aed spoken of.” 1 ‘‘ Johnnie’s dog barks 
fierce’ 2, “The Newfoundland dog sprang into 
the water. ” 3. “‘Napoleon was a great general.” 

Sadie. ‘‘The name of the thing spoken of in 
the first sentence is ‘ John.” 

John. (raising hand). ‘‘It isn’t John who barks 
fiercely.” 

“Yeu see, Sadie, John rather resents such an in- 
sinuation as that. Can you correct your mistake 
now ?” 

Sadie. ‘‘Yes’m. I should have said that ‘ John’s 
dog, is the name of the thing spoken of.” 

Thomas. ‘‘The name of the thing spoken of in 
the second sentence is, ‘the Newfoundland dog.’” 

George. ‘‘The name of the person spoken of in 
the third sentence is ‘ Napoleon.’ ” 

“TI will now write something upon the board 
which I wish you to learn: 

“The name of a person or thing spoken of ina 
sentence is called the subject of that sentence, 
What is the subject of a sentence ?” 

Class. “‘ The subject of a sentence is the name of a 
person or thing spoken of in that sentence.” 

“Many teachers begin with the simplest forms 
of sentences, ‘ Horses ran,’ etc., and proceed syn- 
thetically. To this method of teaching there are 
many objections. In the first place, a child's 
i at this period spring almost entirely from | has, 

the imagination. The reasoning faculties are still} ing 
in their infancy. Any word that he knows the 


Meaning of is just as,important to him as another, 
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therefore give your pupils not words but thoughts to 
deal with at the start, and thoughts too that will 
interest and keep their attention. Present to them 
some distinct mental picture for the subject and 
you will have no difficulty in teaching them to 
separate the thing from the act. 

“As in the preceeding lessons, the slates and 
boards should be freely used and punctuation care- 
fully attended to. They have already learned how 
to begin and end both a declarative and an interro- 
gative sentence, yet they will constantly make mis. 
takes and omissions, and you must as constantly 
correct them. With this lesson it is well to intro- 
duce the rule for beginning the names of persons, 
places and particular objects with a capital letter. 
Also, when only the initial,“or first letter, of a 
given name is written, put a period after each ini- 
tial. When a person has two given names it is 
customary to write only the initial of the second or 
middle name.” 

PREDICATE. 
‘“What is the subject of this sentence, 
Mary sings prettily.’” ‘‘ Little Mary.” 
** What does little Mary do, Hattie ?” 

Hattie. ‘‘She ‘sings prettily.’ ” 

(It will be well to give at first in teaching the 
predicate, only those words in which the child can 
readily recognize an action). 

‘“‘Frank jumps the rope. What does Frank do, 
George?” ‘He jumps the rope.” 

““Whatis Frank?” ‘Frank is the subject of the 
sentence.” 

**No’m, 


‘Is ‘jumps the rope’ the subject also ?” 
because it is not the object spoken of.” 

**Has it anything to do with the subject ?” 

**Yes’m, it tells what the subject does.” 

(In the same manner take several sentences and 
lead the class to see that there are two distinct 
parts to every sentence, one of which they have 
learned tells the name of the person or thing spoken 
of, and the other the act of that person or thing 
called the predicate). 

DEFININION.—The predicate of a sentence is that 
which names the act of the subject, or tells us some- 
thing about it. 

In reviewing this part of the work, I have found 
it an excellent drill to give a subject or predicate 
and let the pupils form sentences with it. Thus, I 
announce that we will take for our subject the word 
“elephant,” and immediately the hands are up. 
The children never tire of this, and will exert their 
ingenuity to produce something entirely different 
from those already given. Let them understand 
that they are predicating. 

I have occasionally, with a practical, interesting 
subject, taken the time to hear from thirty or forty 
scholars, and felt that the time thus spent was not 
wasted. They are preparing to write upon these 
very subjects. The imagination is being exercised, 
while language and the power to concentrate the 
mind are being developed and strengthened. When 
the class can give the subject and predicate of any 
declarative sentence, try them with the interroga- 
tive form: thus, after giving*the subject and predi- 
eate of such a sentence as this, ‘‘The two boys 
across the street have some white rabbits,” let them 
change it to, ‘‘ Have the two boys across the street 
some white rabbits?” and again give the subject and 
predicate. They will thus see that whatever the 
position of the words in a sentence the subject and 
predicate remains the same, and that by changing 
the interrogative to the declarative form the sepa- 
ration of the sentence into these two elements is 
comparatively simple. Some pupils require much 
drill upon the interrogative form of the sentence 
on account of such auxilliaries as: have, had, 
are, will, etc., which have no meaning to them. I 
have smoothed the difficulty for them a little, how- 
ever, by placing a list of the most important upon 
the board for them to learn, telling them that these 
words always belong to the predicate : 

Do, did. does; may, might, can, must ; was, 
were, are, will ; could, would, snould ; have, had, 


hag, ote, and that they are called auxiliary orhelp-| teae 


‘ Little 








within himself and rules passions, 
“Hs who reigns wi is more than 4 king.—MILTON’ 


For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
LITERATURE CLASS. 


QUOTATIONS FROM HOLMES. 
Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll | 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting 

sea !|— The Chambered Nautilus. 
A man of genius, or any kind of superiority, is 
not debarred from admiring the same quality in 
another, nor the other from returning his aumira- 
tion.— Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
The wider the intellect, the larger and simpler 
the expressions in which its knowledge is embodied. 
—Professor at the Breakfast Table. 
Talk about those subjects you have long in your 
mind, and listen to what others say about subjects 
you have studied but recently. Knowledge and 
timber shouldn’t be much used until they are 
seasoned.—Autocrat. 
The noblest service comes from nameless hands, 
And the best servant does his work unseen. 

— Wind-Clouds and Star Drifts. 

We, like the leaf, the summit, or the wave, 
Reflect the light our common nature gave, 
But every sunbeam falling from her throne, 
Wears on our hearts some coloring of its own. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LESSONS IN AMERICAN HISTORY.—NO. I. 
By H. A. 8. 
Our country was once inhabited entirely by In- 
dians. They lived in huts or wigwams, and the 
men spent most of their time in hunting and fish- 
ing, while the women did all the work. Their 
homes were made in the woods, for at that time the 
whole country was covered with trees and bushes. 
It must have been very beautiful and cool in sum- 
mer. Were any of you ever in a forest with no- 
thing but tall, stately trees about you, shutting out 
the sky, except for a glimpse here and there which 
came through the green waving branches? Oh, it 
is lovely, and particularly so, when there is a pond 
or a river, calm and clear, which makes a mirror 
for the beautiful trees about it. There are many 
forests standing now. I have been in them, but 
then there were no cities and towns, only clearings 
here and there, where the Indians could plant corn. 
They rarely built any permanent houses. They 
stayed but a little time in a place, and in a very 
simple way they lived on the flesh of animals, on 
fish and on corn. 

Finally, one day a fleet of vessels was seen on 
the ocean, and a man stood on a high part of one 
of the boats, looking anxiously toward the land. 
All his men crowded around him, to know what he 
saw, and if it was really land. Yes, it was. This 
man was Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of 
America. He was from Genoa, Italy, and this was 
in the year 1492. From that time the Indians no 
longer had full possession of the great country with 
its woods and lakes. The white man determined to 
live here, and very wonderful things took place in 
consequence. 


EVILS OF IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. 


Read these to your pupils. 

1. An hour lost is lost forever. Present duties 
crowd the present, and the past cannot be recalled. 

2. Irregularity in boys becomes the same in men. 
A bad habit stays by us. 

8. The teacher’s explanations to the class are im- 
portant; and there is no time for repetition. 

4. Ifa pupil loses his ~ Nope in school work, 
— mat thers fill his mind 

5. It causes disturbance for the pupil to find out 
& lessons of to-day. 

It checks the a and enthusiasm of the 

cas a and wears upon the nervous system of the 


7. The reputation of the school and teacher suf- 


8. The teacher cannot be interested in those who 
Tg meyay ty 
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' top of the cliffs that .enclose it. 
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THE YOSEMITE 'V ALLEY:—The scenery of Switzer- 
land has been)celebrated over the whole world for 
ages for its great and wonderful beauty. But many | 
who have been to Switzerland say that the scenery 
of the Yosemite Valley is fully equal to’the most 
sublime parts of that world-renowned country. It 
has not the snow mountains and glaciers towering 
over the Vale of Chamouni, but the Yosemite cliffs 
are bolder and its waterfalls grander than any ever 
seen in Switzerland. The valley itself is four thou- 
sand feet above the level of the ocean, and is en- 
closed by a rock wall, varying from three to four 
thousand feet in height. It is about seven miles 
long and from half a mile to a mile in width. The 
surrounding country is upon. about the level of the 
It is thought that 
the valley was once on the same level as the height 
of the wall, but that it sank many ages ago in one 
of those ‘‘shakings up” that must have taken place 
quite often until recently, as there are still many 
tokens of underground fire. At first, no doubt, a 
lake spread over the sunken country, and this has 
been gradually filled in by washings from the over 
hanging cliffs, till it has only left the gentle river 
Merce, winding through the entire valley. The 
wall on both sides is so very steep that it is at some 
points impossible to climb it, and at no place any- 
thing but difficult. Several of the summits are 
rounded into great domes and half domes, between 
which jagged peaks and’sharp teeth shoot up. In 
some places the faces of the cli‘fs are bald and bare; 


-’ in others theré is a very scant growth; but’ where- 


ever there is a break or flat surface where the soil 
can rest, there appears a luxuriant display of 
verdure. 

The air of the valley i is very pleasant and bracing. 
It is so pure that, even in summer, fresh meats dry 
before they show any signs of spoiling, and other 
articles of food, which must generally be used the 
first day, if at, all, can here be sometimes kept for 
even weeks, in wire-gauze safes fastened to trees, 

The waterfalls, which are fed’ by snow-covered 
ranges of mountains beyond, pour into the valley 
from the cliffs and supply the lovely Merced. The 
most noted and beautiful of these falls is the Bridal 
Veil. Dr. Peabody says of it: ‘It looks like the 
perpetual falling over. a precipice, nine hundred 
feet high, of a lace veil of the most delicate tissue. 
The water is so broken in its decent that one can 
trace even the meshes of the lace.” The Yosemite 
Fall is the highest with the same amount of water 
in the known world. It is ten times as high as 
those of Niagara. But the grandest sight of all is 
where the Merced falls in two leaps with a broad 
level space between, about a thousand feet, form- 
ing the Vernal and Nevada Falls. 





ALWAYS APPRECIATE. 


Teachers should: take notice of the small efforts 
that children make toward being better. In little 
ways they often strive very hard to show their love 
for a teacher or for each other.’ Oftener than not 
a hero in a book has awakened the little mind to a 
desire to lay some foundation for noble character, 
upon which it scarcely knows where to begin. In 
its own small way it thinks that bringing a bunch 
of flowers may do something toward its being more 
of aman or woman, or it may be opening a door or 
handing a fan. If the action be accepted as a 
matter of course, the little actor thinks it can be 
not have been anything after all, and perhaps it 
lets the impulse go by the next time. As the 
school life is only the great preparatory depart 
ment for real life, it is a teacher’s place not only to 
encourage these little acts of thoughtfulness among 
the children, but to stimulate them to it. It should 
be part of her thought to speak to the little ones 
about these things. Tell them about having pleas- 
ant, cheerful ways at home, and encourage every 
attempt made in that direction, whether in school | 
or not, There is no joy equal to that felt bya 
child when told that its efforts are seen and appre- 


‘ ciated, and that ithas « place timt'could sits. easil. 
be filled. | 





A REMARKABLE collection of surgical instruments 
‘has been discovered at Pompeii, and removed to 
. the Naples Museum. It evidently belonged to one 


| practitioner or establishment, and is as large an 


equipment as the modern surgeon is usually sup- 
plied with. 


“Wat's IN 4 Name?”—Mr. F. J. Furnivall, the 
well known student and critic of Shakspeare, says 
that there are. now five authentic signatures of 
Shakspeare’s name. Three of these are spelled 
‘“‘Shakspere,” one ‘‘Shakspear” and one other 
‘*Shakspeare.” There isin his opinion no reason 
at all for writing it Shakespeare. 


M. BaRTHOLDI, in Paris,jrecently gave a breakfast 
in the statue of Liberty, now being constructed by 
him for the harbor of New York. Twenty were 
able to sit down at the table, which was set at. 
the height of the knee of the statue. The artist 
believes that in 1888 the statue of Liberty will be 
completed .and ‘‘ after having astonished Paris, it 
will become one of the wonders of America.” 


UsEFuL Toapds.—It has been found that even 
toads can be useful to science. Entomologists (they 
are persons who make a special study of insects) 
have found them of great value for catching a very 
small night insect, which it is difficult to get. This 
is the way itis done. A number of toads are turned 
out in a district where a rare or desired insect is 
known to live. In the morning the reptiles are re- 
captured and are either gently pressed until they 
give up their treasures or are killed and then ex- 
amined. If these little creatures can be made use- 
ful in thé cause of science, they will prove of greater 
value than as if they really wore the fairy jewel 
in their heads which stories tell of. 


Tue Eartu,—The earth is one of the smaller 
planets.in our system, and is almost little beside 
Jupiter and Saturn. It lost a large piece of itself 
when.the moon became a separate body. But this 
was not so bad as the unknown planet between 
Mars and Jupiter, which by some means was, broken 
up into ever so many parts, one hundred and 
twenty.of which, astronomers have already dis- 
covered. The earth seems to be making up for its 
great loss of the moon, Some astronomers have 
calculated that a hundred: and fifty thousand 
meteors fall upon the-earth every day, while others 
think there is a still greater number. Prof. Proctor 
says, ‘I haveshown by a very moderate computa 
tion that the earth increases in mass each year b 
more than twenty thousand tons. Since she w 


nrst formed, then, she must have increased by ¢ 


millions.of millions of tons.” 
‘(Tae NorTHERN LicuTs.”—This season is now, 


plays. 
shortest is half a year. 


gether. 


auroral shows. The occurrence of an aurora 


an aurora. On the night of April 6th of this year, 
when there was such a brilliant display, telegraphic 
communication between New York and Chicago 
was broken, and the Chicago morning papers had 





to go without their usual Eastern telegrams. They 
filled their space, however, with accounts of the 
aurora, which was worth much more to their 
readers. That was one of the Suess dinglege oret 
seen inthe United States. . ‘ i 


i larger attendance than ever before. 


and is to be, a very interesting one in aurora dis- 
The aurora has three distinct periods; the 
The sight occurs oftenest 
during the equinoxes, and the least frequently at 
the time of the solstices. The second period is of 
about eleven years, corresponding with that of the 
sunspots. Auroras’ and sun spots seem to go to- 
They are both most frequent at the same 
time and when there are few sun spots the aurora 
is the most rarely seen. The year 1882 is prolific 
in both. This'was also the case in 1870. In 1877 
there was a great scarcity in both as there will also 
be in 1888. The third period isa cycle of five 
or six of the eleven year periods; that is, every 
fifth or sixth period has more auroras than any in- 
tervening one, 1728, 1780.and 1842 were marked in 
Tr- 
responds ‘with a period of electric and magnetic 
‘disturbance. The magnetic needles and telegraphic 
currents are always restless and disturbed during 





NEW YORK CITY, 

THE BOARD OF EpUcATION met Sept. 6. 

Messrs. Belden, Bell, Coudert, Devoe, Drexel, Schi 
and Traud were absent. 

The charges understood to be made by Messrs. Gy 
C. Flint & Co., Robert Paton & Son, The Buffalo Hay 
ware Co., and French & Choate. that ‘* Baker & Pr, 
sold desks to neighboring cities at one-third less pris 
than is paid in New York,” were not substantiated 
these parties declaring they made no charges, 

ELSEWHERE. 

THE Hon. J. B. Grinnell has obtained a pledge { 
$15,000 for Iowa College from John IL. Blair of Ne 
Jersey. 

MissourRI.—The Nod. County Institute, in charge , 

County Superintendent Prof. Chaney, and assisted } 
Prof. Morris and others, aroused a great deal of int 
est, there being one hundred and twenty teach 
| present. 
Var the alumini dinner at the University of Vermont 
the Hon. Luke P. Poland handed President Buckha 
his check for $2,000 to establish a Westford scholarshj 
in honor of the town of that name, which was }j 
birthplace. 

Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN was unanimously elec 
President of Wellesley College at a recent meeting ¢ 
the Trustees. She has been for some years the efficier 
instructor in history, and will retain the charge of thy 
department. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The change in price of tuition 
Wellesley College from $250 to $275, has not had an 
effect to diminish applications. Every nook and come 
is already full for Fall, and the President is scourin 
the country about for boarding places for extra pupils 

New York.—Judge Rarlow, of Canastota, N. Y., bh 
supplemented the recent gift of his large and valua 
entomolodgical collection to Hamilton College by 
almost equally valuable collection of specimens in omni 
thology and comparative anatomy, representing erp 
Gially the fauna of the central part of the State. 

THE Court of Appeals in New York has sustained ti 
will of Mr. C. R. Robert, the founder of Robert College 
By this decision the college will receive about $100,00 
for its general endowment fund. It also needs $40, 
to endow a professorship of natural history, and $50,( 
for a new college building for chapel, library, musuen 
etc. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— We have received the twelfth ann 
report of the York schools from Prof. Shelly. Great ip 
terest is. apparent; new ideas are being worked up co 
stantly, This year’s report shows a higher standard ani 
There seems tol 
absolute reason why York shuuld be pleased with th 
decided advancement in schools under Supt. Shelly. 


GOLDEN GATE ACADEMY is hereafter to be called Hop 
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kins Academy, from Mr. Moses Hopkins who lately ga 
$50,000. not to Pacific Seminary, but for the Academy, 
both being under the same Trustees. Within a few day 
Mr. Hopkins has given an additional $3,000 for the r 
pairing and partial refurnishing of the Academy. Rev 
H. E. Jewett is the principal. 

Miss KIEBLE£, daughter of Hon. D. 1. Kiehle, Super 
intendent of Schools of Minnesota, graduated at the § 
Cloud Normal School and delivered the valedictory. 
She quoted the inscription found-on the monument 
Euriphides: ‘‘ This monument does not make the grea 
G, Euriphides, but he makes it famous.” Her words 0! 
farewell to teachers, classmates and school were wel 
chosen and effectively spoken. 


EDUCATIONAL Papgers.—In Clarion Pa., to the que 
tion propounded by Supt. Davis, ‘‘ What education 
periodicals do you read regularly ?’ 58 responded Com 
mon Sense; 44, TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE; 86, Pennsylvani 
School Journal; 15, Normal Teacher; 10, Educational 
Review ; 10, School Herald; 5, Practical Teacher; 5 
Primary Teacher; 5, School Master; 4, THE ScH00 
JOURNAL; 4, National Journal of Education; 2, Sch 
Room; 2, ScHOLARS’ CoMPANION; 2, Home and Scho 
2, First TEACHING; 1, Normal Monthly; f, Louisiats 
Journal of Education; 1, Penman’s Art Journal; 1, Pe 
man’s Guide; and 1, Chautauquan, — ' 

Iowa.—The Clinton Co. Normal Institute was open 
at Lyons. County Supt. M. J. Wilcox seemed to hav? 
caught the spirit of true educational progress. He bal 
Prof. Armentrout to give instruction. His lectures we™ 
made highly interesting with the aid of microscopic! 
and experimental work. The-circulation in the web 
a frog's foot, red and’ white corpuscles of the | blood, « 











* that magnify from 125 to 600 diameters. These micros- 


. news of other towns erecting substantial buildings and 
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tion of saliva on starch by chemical test, action of gas- 
tric juice on albuminoids, test showing presence of car- 
bonic acid in exhaled air, rapidity of nervous current, 
destruction of muscular and nervous irritability in the 
frog, extirpation of cerebrum and cerebellum of pigeons. 
and many other interesting specimens and experiments 
were displayed. 

PENNSYLVANIA, ~ Superintendent McQuown is holding 
examinations for provisional. certificates in Clearfield 
Co. (We like that term provisional. There should really 
be but one kind issued—diplomas—but until the time 
comes when all can obtain these, let provisional certifi- 
cates be necessary). 

He says: ‘‘ All who wish to grade in theory of teach 
ing must read an educational journal; subscriptions to 
journals taken at club rates.” (Evidently the reading of 
school journals has benefited his teachers, He is doing 
a noble work.) 

Iowa.—The Buchanan Co. Institute held at Independ- 
ence was very successful. Prof. Calvin of the State Uni- 
versity gave some intercsting lectures. ‘‘A piece of 
coal” was the first. He éxhibited the circulation of pro- 
toplasm in the plant, saying, ‘‘ Chemically, there is no 
difference between the protoplasm of grass and that of 
the cow that is nourished by it; therefore, when the 
cow eats grass to satisfy the cravings of appetite she is 
laying ina stock of protoplasm. The philosopher who 
takes a dish of oysters to recuperate his overwrought 
brain is, chemically speaking, laying in a new stock of 
protoplasm to replace that worn out and destroyed in 
the,process of thought.’ 

A frog was got for experimental purposes, and vinegar 
eels were elucidated. Some of the girls remarked that 
no eels were to be found in their vinegar. There were 
about five excellent microscopes in use in the institute, 


copes range in price from $10 to $30, and are all superior 
instiuments of their kind, By them tie circulation in 
the foot of a frog, vinegar eels, the yeast plant, circula- 
tion of protoplasm in plant cells and human blood were 
exhibited to the students. He also lectured on bacteria 
and its manner of propagation, the diseases it induces; 
the danger of dust, was discussed ; Koch’s theory that 
consumption is a contagious disease was explained. 
Zymotic diseases, as diphtheria, small pox and scarlet 
fever are induced by bacteria. The old adage that there 
is a close relationship between dust and disease is veri- 
fied by scientific research. The students had a lesson in 
geology at the quarry. 

TExas.—Sixteen summer normal institutes have been 
opened this year in Texas, thirteen for the whites and 
three for the colored. The lengta of session six weeks 
Dr. J. Baldwm, Principal of the San Houston State 
Normal District, and Prof. A. Hogg, were the general 
supervisors and lecturers. In addition, each institute 
has its own principal. Prof: John T. Hand has resigned 
the superintendency of the Brenham sc;.ools to take a 
similar ,position in Corsicama; in the latter place the 
cittzens have just completed a handsome brick build- 
ing, and this fall inaugurate the public school system. 
Prof. Hand is the man for the place. Prof. Penny- 
backer, after two years successful work in Bryan, left 
in June for a two years’ stay in Europe, where he will 
attend the German Universities. The Bryan Boards 
are searching for a successor. Every day’s paper brings 


offering fair salaries. ‘Galveston and Austin give from 
$50 to $75 per month. The Normal School sent out this 
year a class of seventy-eight. As usual, there is com- 
plaint on the part of the best scholars in the class that 
diplomas are being given to many who do not deserve 
them. The regents of the University met on the 15th 
of August to elect.a faculty. There will be no Presi- 
dent, but the Professors are to elect a Chairman. The 
west wing of the building is to be completed by June, 
1888. Mrs. E. Hood, a teacher of Austin, has pub- 
lished a novel, ‘‘Bob Dean; or, Our Other Boarder.” 
Miss Anna S. Hardwicke of Bryan Graded School, has 
accepted a position in Carthage, Missouri. Mr. and Mrs, 
0. N, Hollingsworth are endearing themselves to the 


teachers of the State by their management of “ The 


Texas Journal of Education.” 


Iowa.—At the close of the Marshalltown Institute the 
following principles and resolutions were adopted : | 

Principles.—Observation is the absolute basis of all 
knowledge. 

Expression is a measure of the accuracy of observa- 
tion. 

We learn‘to do a thing by doing it. 

The method of nature is the model of all methods, . 

ele ae aa 


Resolutions.—1. That teachers should.teach more from 
nature and less from text books, and, therefore, we ap- 
prove of object lessons, as they have been taught in the 
institute, considering them invaluable in awakening the 
perceptive faculties and givittg pleasure to the child. 

2. That teachers should study carefully the Kinder- 
garten system, as its methods are in harmony with the 
methods of nature. 

8. That we consider modeling in clay, paper-folding, 
making forms of splints, and working in sand, great 
aids in developing close observation, and train the hand 
to execute what the mind plans. 

4. That clay modeling brings into action the eye, the 
hand and the mind; the paper-folding dévelops observa- 
tion in the comparison of forms and exact language in 
their description, a knowledge of color, and excites self- 
activity by leading the child to invent new forms. 

5. That language should be taught by the direct meth- 
od—that 1s, by using it under careful instruction, rather 
than by parsing and analysis. Teachers should accept 
manuscript work containing errors. 

6. That we favor teaching geography by the actua] 
examination of the surrounding hills and valleys and 
making their physical features a basis for acquiring 
a knowledge of the outside world. 

7. That we recommend carrying out the provisions of 
the Legislature in regard to introducing industrial edu- 
cation into the schools and having exhibits of the work 
done by pupils. 

8. That the interest aroused in school work by the ex- 
hibit at the institute leads us to recommend a similar 
exhibit next year. 

9. That we favor the use of good supplementary 
ing in the schools as a means of cultivating a taste for 
instructive literature, and that school libraries be formed 
and supported. 

10. That we recommend teachers to visit schools and 
acquaint themselves with the best methods in practice; 
also that local institutes be held and a portion of the 
time be devoted to actual teaching. 

11. That every teacher should take and study at least 
one educational paper. 

12. That we favor rigid examinations, based upon real 
ability to teach, rather than the accumulation of text 
book knowledge, and that certificates be refused to 
those teachers who make no effort to improve them- 
selves in the theory and practice of teaching. 

C. N. Marvin, 8. A. Kenpaut, Ipa G. RUNDLETT, 

Committee. 

Mr. 8S. S. Merrill, the Genera! Manager of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Pauli Railroad, used to be a school 
boy at Grinnell, Iowa, and Mr. Darwin Forbes was his 
teacher. The latter lately received an annual pass over 
the road from his former pupil. 

FOREIGN. 

A soctEty established in Austria for the benefit of the 
German schools of the empire is to acquire an abundant 
working capital by means of a voluntary tax which the 
students at the University of Vienna have agreed to 
impose upon their consumption of beer. Whenever one 
of them disposes of six glasses at a sitting he must, in- 
stead of taking a seventh glass, contribute seven kreut- 
zers (about 4 1-2 cents) to the fund of the society. There 
are 2,000 such students, and it is estimated that each of 
them on an average drinks his six glasses at least twice 
a week. This will give the society an income of nearly 
$10,000 a year. (This is good for the fund but how 
about the students?) 

JaPaN.—The most celebrated of the leaders of youth 
in this country is Mr. Fukusawa, of Tokio, whose trans- 
lations from European books and original works on the 
political and social questions of the day are read far and 
wide in Japan. We call him a youth leader, for this de- 
scribes him better than the term teacher as we use it. 
The students of this gentleman fill many of the most 
important offices in the state: some of them recently 


LETTERS. 





Your JOURNAL and InsTITUTE are the papers for 
our county. I like them and advocate them. The 
information contained in them comes atthe time 
and in the quantity and vim needed. 

Your periodicals remind me of a passage from 
Bacon. They are not like the ant collecting indis- 
criminately from foreign abstract sources; nor like 
the spider, seeking no materials abroad, but spin- 
ning his web of speculative doctrine from within 
himself; but rather like the bee, extracting and col- 
lecting the honey from the flowers, storing for the 
purpose ot submitting it to the operations of his in- 
ternal faculties—maturing and preparing for use. 
*Brown City, Utah. Mitton H. Harpy. 





“I showed the copies, but some said there was 
too much advertising for the reading matter.” 
W. H. R., Ohio. 
(There was a good deal of advertising, for the 
large circulation invites it, but the reading matter 
was as large as when there was less advertising) 





‘*T have been‘a subscriber to your Instrrute for 
the past year and wish to renew my subscription, 
sice I consider it the best educational paper I 
have seen,and ao not see how I could do without it.” 
E. B., Ti. 


‘‘T send five for INSTITUTE, one for JOURNAL, and 
twenty-six for Companion. Please send me Web- 
ster’s Dictionary as prize. I shall be glad to get it, 
for I need it. I have had hard work to get subscrib- 
ers, but shall not think of that when the dictionary 
comes.” B. A. H., Ohie. 

(We send it with pleasure). 








““I wrote you for samples to show some friends 
whom I thought would subscribe, but you never 
sent them. However, by showing mine I got seven 
subsribers to the InsTITUTE, and enclose the money 
to you. The paper pleases every one who sees it,” 

P. P., Mich. 


‘*T am obliged to request you to discontinue the 
INSTITUTE as I amin too poor health to read. I 
shall do all I can to induce others to take it.” 

A. C. HL, Vt. 





“*T showed the specimens you sent, and herewith 
enclose seventeen subscribers to the InstiTuTE. No 
difficulty was experienced. I would have taken more 
if I had had the time.” T. M. M. 


‘*T send one dollar to renew my subscription, 
and one dollar for a new subscriber. I prize your 
paper very highly.” A. E. F., Vt. 


““I renew subscription to the Companion and 
send five new names, and will have the InsTITUTE 
for premium.’ A. B. P., Phil. 








**My file is not complete without No. 540. Please 
send it.” a ae oe 





‘* Have heen teaching eleven years but could not 
do without the INsTITUTE.” © 





EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





THE GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ENG- 
LAND. 





The oldest of the great English public schools is 
Winchester, although in respect of social prestige 





formed themselves into a patriotic society, and estab- 
lished a newspaper, in which the acts of the govern- 
ment are subject to much caustic criticism. Long after 
the ordinary educational work of their teacher is done, 
and the young men have gone out into the world to do 
for themselves, they continue to reside near him, to 
study under his direction, and to form classes in which 
important public questions can be freely discussed under 
his guidance. One of his classes translated the whole 
of Adam Smith’s “‘ Wealth of Naticns” into Japanese, 
with annotations, and many other important European 
works, especially those on philosophy and politics. 


A Papyrus containing the Iliad has been discover- 








we submit the following resolutions : 


ed inan Athenian monastery. It is said to have 
been written three centuries before our era. ‘ 


it has been outstripped, not only by Eton, but by 
Hamilton and Rugby. Winchester, like Eton, is 
technically a ‘‘ college.” 

The number of ‘‘Scholars” (who are taught, 
lodged, and fed free of charge) 1s to this day kept 
strictly within the founder's scheme, namely, 
seventy, with an adjunct of eight exhibitions distri- 
buted among the *‘commoners,” as the pupils not 
on the foundation and who pay their ‘‘commons” 
or board are called at Winchester. Of the latter 
class there are now over 300 inthe school. The col- 
legers or scholars proper still live in Wykeham’s 
original buildings, sleeping in dormitories, each of 
which has eight small iron bedsteads ranged against 





the wall. Within the college it is the duty of the 





ih 


Fac lower scholars to perform the ordinary 
sehool-boy service of fagging, the principal duties 
‘being to bear the ‘‘ half-fagots,’ to the fireplace and 








. light the morning's fire, to clean the cups and sau- 
. ¢ers for the evening mess, and to make the tea or 


> Master. 


coffee or porridge called for by their elders. The 
commoners, on the other hand, reside in detached 
houses, each of which is under the charge of a sub- 
In the houses fagging is almost restricted 
to the personal service of the preefect or moniter, 
there being nothing to correspond to the chamber 
fagging in college. Winchester, by the way, pro- 
duced the earliest type of the monitorial system 
now in vogue at English public sceools, and by 
which the maintenance of discipline and order is 
argely remitted to the students themselves. here 
are in the college proper eighteen monitors invested 
with the title of preefect, and there are also twelve 
preefects set over the commoners. The diet of the 
collegers is sufficiently simple. Breakfast, consist- 
ing of bread and butter with coffee, is served at 8, 
meat being furnished at this meal only four days 
in the week. Dinner is served at 1:30, and the 
scholars are still expected to eat nothing but mut- 
ton five days out of seven. Teais at 6, and com- 
prises bread and butter only, but scholars may sup- 
plement this fare with jam, potted meats, and the 
like at their own expense. Supper, consisting of 
bread and cheese and beer is laid at 8:30. In the 
houses the meals are pretty much the same. In 
the college hall where only the scholars dine, they 
are waited upon at table by the Choristers of the 
Foundation—poor boys who in return for services 
in the choir, receive free board and lodging outside 
the college walls, as well as a good commercial 
education. 

Eton College was founded by Henry VI. in 1440, 
The minimum number of foundation scholars at 
Eton as affixed by a recent statute, is 70, while of op- 
pidians, as the non-foundation pupils who pay for 
their tuition, lodging and board are termed, there 
are now nearly 900. The collegers live by them- 
selves in the college proper, whereas the oppidians 
are dispersed in a number of colonies, each dwelling 
in a house under the supervision of a sub-master. 
In every house the secondary matters of discipline 
are left to an officer called the Captain of the House. 
The student filling this position is privileged to 
kick, or even cane, an unruly oppidian. At the 
present time fagging at Eton is not particularly 
tyrannous, at least among the oppidians. The 
greatest hardship a fag has to endure is cooking his 
master’s breakfast or running errands for him. In 
the college, fags’ duties are more severe, but. even 
there the fag masters have learned to take in the 
fundamental idea of the system, viz., that the boy 
should give the little one a certain amount of help 
and protection for services rendered. 

Harrow School was founded in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth as a free grammar school for the instruc- 
tion of youth belonging to the parish of Harrow-on- 


the-Hill. It was not until after the middle of the 


eighteenth century that the seminary made much 
advancement from the humble position it originally 
occupied. At present the “foundations” number 
not more than 50, whereas there are more than 450 
‘‘foreigners.” It was Dr. Heath, appointed head 
master in 1771, who built up at Harrow a great 
school, to which all the gentlefolk of England con- 
sider it a privilege to send their sons. Its school 
system now resembles that followed at Eton, in- 
struction being given mainly in pupil rooms, and 
not in school. Each boy is compelled to havea tu- 
tor (always one of the masters, and probably his 
own house master), who helps the boy in preparing 
lessons for school, besides looking after his moral 
character. The boys meet daily in school, but only, 
as it were, to undergo examination in lessons pre- 
viously prepared. We may note, in passing, a spéc- 
ial phase of Harrow education, and that is the at- 
tention paid to singing and music. Such is the 
present popularity of Harrow that any one who 
wishes to get into one of the favorite ‘‘ houses” 
should have his name down for admission some 


years before he hopes to enter the school. 


ui 


Rugby rose from a mere village school to be one. 


‘of, the most important educational institutions of 
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‘the country. It.was founded. in the early part of 
Elizabeth’s reign. From the year 1777 when its 


financial resources were greatly improved, the his- 


tory of Rugby school has been the record of one 
continuous success. Another, and more important 


source of Rugby’s prosperity was the fortunate se- 


lection, in 1828, of Dr. Arnold as head master. Ar- 


nold’s first object upon entering into office was to 
get together a society of intelligent, gentlemanly, 
and active men, who would serve not only as mas- 
ters in the ordinary sense of the word, but as friends 
and advisers of the boys. Having obtained the 
tight sort of assistants, he gave them a joint inter- 
est with himself in the school’s welfare by placing 
under their charge the boys’ boarding hvuses, which 
had hitherto been under the management of irres- 
ponsible persons. He also made a great alteration 
in the old system of school punishments. Corporal 
punishment he abhorred, and he seldom had re- 
course even to such minor penalties as the imposi- 
tion of tasks. He put an end, so far as Rugby was 
concerned, to the lawless tyranny of physical 
strength, calling upon the members of the sixth 
form to govern the rest of the school, and making 
it the exclusive privilege of the sixth to employ fags. 

We need not remind the readers of ‘‘ Tom Brown’s 
School Days” that the great game at Rugby is foot- 
ball; but Rugbyians pride themselver also on their 
runs, the whole surrounding country being mapped 
ont into long-distance courses for the game of hare- 
and-hounds. 

Shrewsbury Grammar School was founded by 
Edward VI., but it was not actually opened until 
the year 1562, soou after which 290 scholars: had 
been admitted into it. In later years many distin- 
guished men have passed to the university from 
Shrewsbury, among whom Charles Darwin is the 
most conspicuous. 

St. Paul’s School and Merchant Tailors’ School 
are mere day schools, and Charter House and 
Christ’s Hospital School are seminaries of greatly 
inferior social rank to those above mentioned. At 
Charter House the number of gown boys, or founda- 
tioners, is rather more than fifty, but since the re- 
movaljof the school to a beautiful site at Godaining- 
Surrey, the number of ‘‘ boarders” or oppidans is 
said to have reached 450. 





THE Toap’s Sone.—The humble toad with his dingy, 
warty skin, sluggish movements and generally unattrac- 
tive appearance, was for a long time doomed to calumny 
and persecution. Writers maligned him and boys per- 
secuted him. But painstaking naturalists have studied 
his habits, and he turns out to be a most industrious de- 
stroyer of noxious insects ; so he has been given the free- 
dom of the garden and the lawn. Besides this, he has 
considerable vocal power ; his song is fully equal in 
melody and surpasses in power that of his cousin the 
frog, to whom his shrill, but not unpleasant notes have 
been usually credited. It consists of a prolonged, rather 
monotonous, but not unmusical trill, on a high key— 
which resembles somewhat the well-known note of the 
tree-toad. When about to perform he first inflates the 
skin beneath his chin until it is distended like a large 
bubble, and then, elevating his head, sends forth his in- 
viting cry, which is usually responded to. The sound is 
usually heard in the evening, and most frequently in 
spring, although occasionally throughout the summer, 
especially before rain, The margin of ashallow pond is 
the most favorable locality to find this performer, 
where he seems perfectly happy. 





PowER OF Sun HeEat-—During thie intense heat- 
ed term the last of July, the rays of the sun were 
so powerful that a can of bi-sulphide of carbon 
which was being carried through the streets of 
Boston was exploded and set on fire by them. The 
dray was set on firc, and the services of the fire de-}* 


partment were required to quench the flames. 
*“CAN SLEEP NOW AND FEEL RESTED.” 





A clergyman writes: ‘‘ Your Compound Oxygen has 
done much forme, WhatI value most is that I can 
sleep now and, feel rested in the morning, a privilege 
which I did not have for two years.” Our Treatise on 
Compound Oxygen, itsmature, action, and results, with 
reports of cases and full information, sent free. Dns. } 





Starkey & Pauen, 1109 and 1111..Girard st., Philadel- 


phia, Pa, 


September 16, 1882 


FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





CINDERELLA. 


In Srx SCENES. 

(This will be performed by the actors in pantomime, 
the singers will stand in the background ; have a piano if 
possible and have it played lightly ; if not have an ac. 
cordeon, or a violin. The actors will be at first motion. 
less, and will then act in dumb show the little that i; 
necessary to explain the scene. The singers, will only 
have to sing the words, in order to tell the story. They 
can copy out the words, or sing with the book before din 
A stage, with a screen or folding doors for a curtain, 
will be needed.) 

ScenE ist.—Curtain rises. Cinderella appears in a 
shabby, dusty dress, with a dirty looking handkerchief 
tied around her head, she is gazing at her two haughty 
step-sisters, who are dressed for the ball. Their heads 
are adorned with feathers, they have long trains, and 
fans, and their mother stands in the background. After 
they have thus stood a few moments Cinderella clasps 
her hands, and appears as if she were entreating them 
to grant something. They toss their heads contemptu- 
ously, shrug their shoulders, and laugh, whilst the 
mother shakes her head angrily, mother and sister 
depart, leaving Cinderella alone. During the scene 
the singers sing the following words to the tune of 
‘Buy a Broom.” 

Oh, look upon our pictures; they’ll tell you the story 

Of poor Cinderella, of whom you must know; 

How she sat ’mongst the ashes the while her grand sisters 

To the ball that the king gave went with pomp and show. 

That she grieved you may think, as she saw them departing, 

And she wished she could go, and dance at the ball, 

But the sisters they laughed, and said, ‘‘That would be folly; 

For your clothes are too old, and you’ve no shoes at all.” , 
(Curtain falls.) 

ScENE 2nD.—Curtain rises. It is after their departure; 
Cinderella is seated upon the ground, her face covered 
with her hands ; in comes a queer little old woman, with 
high-heeled shoes, a red petticoat, and a high-peaked 
hat. She hobbles along on a crutch. She stands still 
by Cinderella for a moment, then touches her on the 
shoulder with her crutch, and Cinderella springs up, and 
looks at her with a joyous expression of countenance, 
During this scene the singers sing the following words 
to the same tune. 

All alone for awhile Cinderella sat crying, 
When she heard, tap-a-tap, high-heeled shoes on the floor, 
And she felt, tap-a-tap, a slight rap on her shoulder, 
And heard a kind voice, saying, “My child, weep no more.” 
"Twas her fairy godmother, who said, ‘‘What’s the matter? 
You would like, I suppose, to have gone with the rest. 
You shall go to the ball, and shall dance, and no lady 
Then poor Cinderella shall better be dressed.” 

(Curtain falls. ) 

SceNE 8RD.—Curtain rises. Cinderella appears beauti- 
fully dressed for the ball. Two footmen are bowing low 
before her. Her godmother stan‘ls beside her, and a 
coachman with a longs whip appears in the back- 
ground. The singers sing the following words to the 
tune of ‘‘Pop goes the Weasel :”— 

See Cinderella dress so gay, and hear the coachman saying, 

‘*T was a rat this morn, but now another part I’m playing ; 

‘The coach was but a pumpkin huge, but now its lined with satin, 

‘The cushions are well stuffed, and I have put a fleecy mat in. 

“The footmen slim were lizards twain; white mice the horses 
were, miss.”’ 

Off they go, and soon you’ll see the ballroom and the dancers, 

The Prince and Cinderella lead, and p’r’aps they'll dance the 
Lancers. (Curtain falls.) 

Scene 4TH.—Curtain rises. A ballroom ; Cinderella 
and the Prince are about to lead off a dance; numerous 
other dancers are around, including the two sisters. 
After having remained stationary a few seconds, the 
dancers begin to move. Suddenly a clock is heard to 
strike, and Cinderella starts. She turns to go, and one 
of her slippers,comes off. The Prince stoops to pick it 
up, and Cinderella disappears. During this scene the 
singers sing to the same tune these words : 

How soon must pleasure have an end! The clock has given 
warning, 
That she must haste away, or else will vanish her adorning. 


Aha! make haste, ‘tis twelve o’clock } away she flees, but leaves 
her 


Glass slipper shining on the ground, although it sadly grieves 
her, 


The Prince has picked it up ; he flies to see if he can’t catch her, 
But ah! for speed he finds that he though nimble cannot match 
her, 


For wellshe knows if she delays her dress will vanish fleetly ; 
Her coach and coachman, horses, men, have disappeared com- 
pletely. (Curtain falls.) 
ScENE 5TH.—Curtain rises, This is the house of Cin- 
derella and her.sisters. The sisters are sitting on a couch, 
whilst a. courtier kneele before them endeavouring to 
) At on the glasa slipper. Cinderella in her ragged dress 
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nds at one side.. The courtier looks up at her, and 
akes signs to ask if she will try on the slipper. The 
ers scowl ; Cinderella sits down and puts the slipper 
and takes its fellow from her pocket. The god- 
sther comes in, touches Cinderella with her wand, 
¢ rags fall off, and she appears in the dress she wore 
the ball. (This is easily effected by putting a loose 
ndkerchief around the head, and a loose garment 
hich can be dropped off at once.) The sisters start up 
mayed. Whilst this scene is being acted, the singers 
sg the following verses, to the tune of ‘‘Highland Lad- 
»:’—The actors must suit their actions to the words of 
» song as they go on. 
»pext day went a courtier round with the slipper, with the 
Foc iy who owns the slipper, owns the slipper? 
re it is, "tis made of glass, very brittle, very brittle; 

for most it is, alas, quite too little, quite too little. 

the sisters how they try on the slipper, on the slipper, 
st'twill not their feet go nigh—not their slipper, not their 

i ; 

ecamaeisaiben sees the slipper, sees the slipper, 
ithe courtier bids her try on the slipper, on the slipper. 
sderella slips it on—’tis her slipper, ’tis her slipper. 
pd brings forth the other one—other slipper, other slipper. 
ery one Starts up dismayed at the slippers, at the slippers, 
pderella, happy mind, owns the slippers, owns the slippers. 
nes her godmother once more; oh, the slippers! oh, the 

slippers! 

n her rags fall to the floor; eh, the slippers! oh, the slippers! 
her bali-dress she doth stand, with glass slippers, with glass 

sli 
i itr ie tb iand, in her slippers, her glass slippers. 

. (Curtain falls.) 

SceNE 6TH.—@urtain raises. There is a grand gather- 
y of all the characters—Cinderella and the Prince in 
ecentre, with the king and queen smiling blandly, 
s courtiers round, and Cinderella’s sisters on one side. 
nderella turns to her sisters and offers them her hand, 
hich they kiss. Then all step forward, and join with 

singers in sing a final chorus, to the tune of ‘Lucy 
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r picture play is over. We hope that you have been 

ntented with the opera that you have heard and seen. 

nderella fair! Cinderella sweet! 
ith her slippers made of glass a-shining on her feet! 

i pray don't be too critical, for we are very young ; 

ehave not acted often, we have not often sung. 
e have done our best; and we hope in spite 

all its faults, you’ll come to see our play some other night. 

(Curtain falls.) 

If applause follows the last scene can be ‘repeated.— 
Scholar’s Companion. 
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RICHARD, THE LION-HEART. 





In the days of old, kings not only commanded their 
mies, like generals in battle, but, fighting hand to 
nd with the enemy at the head of their troops, shared 

. [Be perils of the field with the meanest soldier. Indeed, 

7 ey were in much more danger than their men, for 

’ ey Were more conspicuous, and, frequently wearing 

. ir crowns in battle, were the mark for every arrow. 

, PeThe most famous of the warrior kings of England was 
hard the First, surnamed Coeur de Lion, or the Lion- 

, from his undaunted courage. He resembled those 
oes of romance who are said to have vanquished 

* Hops of enemies single-handed. In 1190 he led the 

glish to the Holy Land in a erusade-to recover the 

ily Sepulchre from the Moslems, and found an antago- 

t in Sultan Saladin as brave and chivalrous as him- 

> @ ~The terror inspired by the very name of King 
hard was so great, that the Syrian mothers used to 

iet their unruly children by it, and if the horse of a 

> Hslem started aside in the road, the rider would cry, 

» BDost thou think King Richard is that bush ?” 

> When he appeared before Jaffa, an army of ‘sixty 

) #ousand Turks and Saracens fled at his approach ; but 

> FFuning in the morning they discovered the weakness 

| TP his force, for he was carelessly encamped before the 

, y gates with only seventeen knights and three hun- 
‘archers. Notwithstanding the superior numbers of 

eenemy, the king and his followers firmly received 
‘ir charge ; and when they drew off, King Richard 

, 9g out alone from his little troop, and. galloping’ 
ng the whofe line of the enemies’ battle, 

) Be bravest of the Moslem warriors fo come ‘out-and 
Mt with him in singlécOmbat "but not oft” daréd ‘to 
‘ounter the lance of the lion-hearted King of Eng- 
‘,and he was suffered to lead his followers away in 
*« order.—Scholar’s Compauion. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
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WHO WERE THE LAKE POETS.—NO. VI. 


By d. A. 8. 

Charles Lamb was the best known of the lesser Lake 
Poets. His works are gradually taking a more perman- 
ent place in literature. He was born in 1775, and was 
a boy in Christ Hospital School when Coleridge 
was. In the children’s “Stories from Shakespeare” 
you may have seen Lamb’s name with his sister Mary’s. 
This is but one instance which serves as an index to 
their whole lives. Both were at times affected with 
troubles of the mind, although Charles did not himself 
suffer from it after he was a child. But poor Mary was 
never entirely free from it. During a sudden attack of 
this malady she killed their mother. After careful 
treatmentin an asylum she recovered, and then realized 
all that had passed. Instead of spending her life in use- 
less regret over the sad accident, she gave her whole 
time and thought to caring for their imbecile father. 
After his death she and Charles lived for each other. 
Mary wrote poems and essays, but probably they would 
not interest us if they had not been the work of Lamb’s 
sister. 

It is almost wonderful that Charles made for himself 
80 great a place in literature, for his writing was for 
many years done at odd times, while his daily work 
was that of a clerk in the India House in London. 
When he was fifty years old he was released from this, 
and retired with a handsome pension, which supplied 
the brother and sister with comforts and luxuries for 
the rest ot their lives, 

Lamb lived in London most of his life. He loved its 
society and busy streets; but occasionally he went to 
visit Coleridge. It is believed that Lamb only attempt- 
ed poetry through the influence of Coleridge. His fame 
increased rapidly during the last ten years of his life. He 
was known and honored for his kindness of heart, his 
beauty of character, and most widely for the rare gems 
of verse and prose that came from his pen. He died at 
the age of sixty-two—Dec. 27, 1834. Mary survived him 
by seven years. This is a specimen of his poetry : 

LINES WRITTEN TO HESTER. 
When maidens such as Hester die, 
Their place ye may not well supply, 
Though ye among a thousand try, 

With vain endeavor. 

A month or more she hath been dead, 

Yet cannot I by force be led 

To think upon the wormy bed 
And her together. 

A springy motion in her gait, 

A rising step did indicate 

Of pride and joy no common rate, 
That flushed her spirit. 

I know not by what name beside 

I shall it call; if "twas not pride 

It was a joy to that allied 

She did inherit. 

Her parents held the Quaker’s rule, 

Which doth the human feeling cool ; 

But she was trained in Nature's school ; 
Nature hath blest her. 

A waking eye, a prying mind, 

A heart that stirs, is hard to bind, 

A hawk’s keen sight, ye cannet blind, 

Ye could not Hester. 

My sprightly neighbor! gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore, 
Shall we not meet as heretofore, 
Some summer morning ; 
Then from thy cheerful eyes aray 
Hath struok a bliss upon the day, 
A bliss that would not go away, 
A sweet forewarning? 
—Scholar’s Companion, 


HONEY ANTS. 








These little honey-eaters in order to supply themselves, 
keep a class of honey-bearers, whose abdomen is dis- 
tended till it is almost spherical by a vast quantity of 
nectar stored within it. These honey-bearers suspend 
themselves from the ceiling like flies. All over the 
dome of the ant-hill, these little creatures were clustered 
in numbers, their yellow bodies pressed tight to the 
roof, while their big round stomachs hung down behind 
from the slender waist, perfect globes of translucent 
tissue, showing the amber honey distinctly through the 


| distended skin. They looked like large white currants. 


“ Where the honey came from Dt; McCook had alllittle 
trouble in settling ; still he satisfactorily settled at last 
that they obtained it from the galls of an oak tree. The 
workers take it home with them, and give it to the 
honey-bearers, who swallow but do not digest it. They 
keep it. in their crops ready for use, exactly as bees keep 
it in cells of the honey-comb, When the workers are 
hungry they. caress a honey-bearer with their antenne, 

PIED Erpere back « Mitio of the nectar up her; 


throat, and the workers sip it from her mouth, The 


honey-bearers, in short, have been converted into living 
honey-jars. 

Among bees and ants, stores of food are habitually 
laid by, sometimes in the form of honey in combs and 
bee-bread, as with the hive-bee ; sometimes in the form 
of seeds and grains, as with the harvesting ants. Dur- 
ing the winter months or the rainy season, when food 
fails outdoors, there must be some reservoir at home to 
meet the demand of the starving community. 

The bees’ mode of honey-storing is practically impos- 
sible for them ; but the ants have a crop, or first stom- 
ach, in which they store their undigested food, before 
passing it into the gizzard, exactly as in fowls. When 
ants come back from feeding, whether on flowers, on 
aphides, or on galls, their crops are very much distend- 
ed ; and they can bring back the food to their mouths 
from these distended cropsto supply the grubs and their 
other helpless dependents in the nest. 





EVENING GAMES.—NO. V. 





A great many pleasant games can be played with pen- 
cil and paper, when quiet is preferred to noise, There 
is the old-fashioned favorite 

CONSEQUENCES, 

which is played in this way: Give each one a slip of 
paper, say 2x7 inches, and at the head write an adjec- 
tive which will apply to a gentleman —— eligible, 
near-sighted, fair-haired, for instance. Turn the paper 
down, so that the word cannot be seen, and it to 
the right. Write on this the name of a gentleman. 
Turn it and passiton. Then an adjective describing a 
lady, a lady's name, a place of meeting, what the gentle- 
man was su to say, the lady’s reply, and what 
was the opinion of the world. After each of these have 
been eo the paper is turned over and passed to the 
right. ‘hen finished, the papers are mixed together, 
and each person reads one aloud. Some very funny 
stories are apt to result from this simple game. 

Another game is to write 

GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 

aaginning with one letter in three minutes. R, P, E, and 
are good letters. Let some one hold a watch and say when 
the three minutes are up. Place some number as the 
highest, and the one who first reaches it wins the game. 

easier way is to write any word beginning with a 
certain letter. Another 

WORD-GAME 

is for each person to write the same word, and by 
changing one letter at a time, try to make different 
words from it. For instance, from—bear, beer, deed, 
heed, head, herd, held, hold, sold, etc. Or each pérson 
may give the other some word with the letters disar- 
nent to put together. Dampoil for diploma, for ex- 
amp) 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 

THE INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by Goold 
Brown. A new and revised edition, by Henry Kid- 
dle. New York: Wm. Wood & Co. 

Goold Brown's Institutes of Grammar took a high 
rank at once as a text-book, and it has maintained 
its position in spite of the numerous publications 
that have been put on the market. Its pages are 
marked by sound sense; the author was sent into 
the world, it would seem, in order to write a gram- 
mar, just as Homer was sent to write his matchless 
poems. The work has been before the public for 
thirty years, and it is as much respected as ever. 
The causes of this are not difficult to show. 

1. The work is methodically arranged, the infor- 
mation is grouped under the proper heads, and is 
easy to be found. 

2. The definitions are clear, exact and accurate. 
Besides this, they are well expressed. We know of 
no grammar that exceeds Brown's in this respect; 
his is accepted as a model. 

3. The explanations are full enough to cover the 
subject discussed, and yet not verbose and tiresome. 

4. The subject of English grammar is treated 
with thoroughness 
‘\ 5. The subject of language ig in this revised edi- 
tion exalted to the place demanded by modern teach- 
ing ; there are copious exercises in construction and 
composition, and these will be found invaluable to 
the practical teacher. 

6. The work is admirably adapted to the class- 
room. The practiced hand of the late Superinten- 
dent of the New York city schools is apparent on 
nearly all its pages. Mr. Kiddle is a worthy suc- 
cessor to Goold Brown; he grasps his ideas and com- 
prehends them, and fits them for practical use in 





the school-room, 
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It is supposed by some that all grammars are to 
be laid aside; that language lessons will supplant 
them. This isagreaterror. The Englishlanguage 
has a grammar; those who use it will need to know 
that grammar. A treatise on grammar is,.as.essen- 
tial now as ever. But technical grammar has been 
relegated to its proper place by the introduction of 


language lessons—the higher grades of the gram-. 


mar and the lower grades of the high school. And 
fcr these grades we know of no better eremaner 
than Goold Brown's. 

PICTORIAL VIEW OF THE WORLD, WITH Hawp- 
Boox. By G. W. Bacon. 
Beardslow, 112 Chambers street, N. Y. ‘i 

This chart is very attractive in appearance, being 
printed in colors. It is an index to much of the 
history of the world and contains besides. the hemi- 
spheres ina map form and many geographical facts. 
The great battles, the arms and flags of the nations, 
the coins, the length of rivers, height of mountains, 
dates of great discoveries, the national costumes, 
the population, names of 100 great men.—these are 
a part of the contents of this chart. Such a chart 
is valuable in households and in-schools. It com- 
bines features of value in a tasteful way, and will 
please those who see it and lead touseful acquire- 
ments. It is accompanied by a hand-book that ex- 
plains the various points at length, in a very satis- 
factory way. Histwury is first taken up, then, fol- 
lows information concerning the human race, and 
finally, the scientific matter. This volume, apart 
from its connection with the chart, is valuable, as 
every thing is condensed and given in a clear and 
plain form. The two works possess a value beyond 
the ordinary charts that are offered to the public: 
The sale of them will be found remunerative to 
agents. 

THe GosPEL OF ST. JOHN IN GREEK, with an in- 
interlinesr and analytical translation, by Thomas 
Clark, and arranged for schools and private learn- 
ers, by Geo W. Heilig. Philadelphia: Charles 


DeSilver & Sons, 
This volume will<be of great. service to every stu- 
dent ofthe Scriptures. There are many theological 


students, clergymen, and indeed many laymen who 
will desire to know what the original Greek rays. 
The system employed was devised by Mr. Hamilton 
in order to enable every one to read the Gospels in 
the original tongue. The work has a brief intro- 
duction, supplying what is of importance, and then 
follows the Greek text, in the order of the English 
translation with an interlinear translation; then 
the same in the order of the Greek language; then 
the usual English translation. The volume is thu; 
one containing an immense amount of work, and 
will be found of great service. The notes are volu- 
minous and helpful. 

LonGLEy’s ECLECTIC MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. 
A complete guide to the acquisition of Pitman’s 
Phonetic Shorthand. By Elias Longley. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

This is a new edition of a popular work. Mr. 
Longley’s name has been prominently connected 
with phonographic writing, reporting, and pub- 
lishing for the last thirty:five years. His ‘‘ Manual’ 
was first published in. 1854. and continued for 
twenty-five years one of the most popular Short- 
_ hand books in the market. In 1879 it was thorough- 
ly revised, and as the “ Eclectic Manual,” has be- 
. come a standard work. In this new edition of 1882 

it has again undergone careful revision. The sys- 

tem is that of Isaac Pitman (of England), with all 

_ his latest improvements, and those suggested and 

developed by the best American writers on Phono- 

graphy and the author’s Own experience in the 

constant practice of his profession for many years. 
MAGAZINES 

The September number of Good Health, published 
at Battle Creek, Mich., contains an illustrated paper 
on the ‘‘ Rational Treatment of Consumption,” ex- 
plaining methods employed and results obtained in 
the scientific treatment of this disease. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Septem- 
ber is at hand, rich in reading’ matter, a beautiful 
colored plate and pretty wood engravings. — It gives 
us real pleasure to get this little magazine with its 








sweet breath of beautiful growing things, treated 
as they are with the master skill of Vick. 

_Potter’s American Magazine for September is the 
last issue of that ever interesting magazine in its 
present form. The publishers of Our Continent 
have bought the magazine, and henceforth the old 
Philadelphia monthly and the comparatively new 
Philadelphia weekly will be inone. Arrangements 
have been made to supply all subscribers to Potter's 
Magazine with Our Continent until the subscription 
expires. It is with regret that we look thisold friend 
over for the last time. While wishing Our Conti- 


Published by John ment all success in its career, and being glad that it 


has secured so valuable a magazine as Potter's for 
its own, we shall certainly miss the other sadly. The 
present number contains a great deal of value, viz: 
a finely illustrated article by Wm. H. Rideing upon 
“The Canyons of Colorado;” a continuation of 
Annie Edwards’s serial, ‘‘A Ball-Room Repentance ;” 
the fifth paper of J. H. Siddon’s ‘‘ The British Stage 
in the Nineteenth Century,” in which there is a fine 
portrait of Miss Cushman and several other actors 
in character, ‘‘ Literature in the United States,” 
from the French; ‘‘Our Heritage of Solar Myths,” 
by W. Farrand Fitch; ‘‘Among the Lakes of Wis- 
consin,” by N. G. Parks; ‘‘ Chippy,” a new serial, 
by Elizabeth Oakes Smith, as well as several other 
fine contributions in poetry and fiction, all form a 
share in making a very delightful number. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert will resume the pub- 
lication of Plymouth Pulpit, the weekly pamphlet 
edition of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons. The 
“ British Quarterly Review” speaks of him as ‘‘per- 
haps the greatest of living preachers—a man whose 
heart is as warm and catholic as his abilities are 
great, and whose sermons combine fidelity and 
scriptural truth, great power and glorious imagina- 
tion, fervid rhetoric and vigorous reasoning, witb 
intense human sympathy and robust common- 
sense.” The terms will be reduced to seven cents 
for single copies (formerly ten cents), and yearly 
subscription $2 (formerly $3). 

The Art Interchange of Aug. 31 is a most attrac- 
tivenumber. There are the usual amount of inter- 
esting and instructive reading under the ‘‘ Class- 
Room,” the ‘‘ Drawing Room” and the ‘ Studio,” 
as well as a fine double-page design of a Japanese 
quince branch for painting or embroidering on a 
screen, and ‘“‘A Scene on the Seine,” a full-page 
etching by De Mesgrigny. 

The Critic of Sept. 9 contains ‘‘American Litera- 
ture in Russia,” by P. J. Popoff; and a large num- 
ber of able, reviews, a few of which are upon Dr. 
Kuenen’s ‘‘ Study of Religions;” Mr. Houghton’s 
‘“‘ Niagara and other Poems,” ‘‘ Familiar Studies of 
Men and Books” by Robert Lewis Stevenson and 
Thomas Hughes’ ‘‘ Memoir of Daniel Macmillan,” 
the publisher. The various other departments are 
also full of interesting matter, 

The North American Review for September has 
an article by Dorman B. Eaton on ‘‘ Political As- 
sessments” and ‘‘ Oaths in Legal Proceedings” by 
Judge Edward A. Thomas; Thompson B. Maury, 
late of the Signal office, has a paper on “‘ Tornadoes 
and their Causes ;” Clarence Cook ‘‘Architecture in 
America ;” Commander Gorringe on the United 
States Navy; Augustus G. Cobb on ‘‘ Earth Burial 
and Cremation,” and J. F. Manning spoke upon 
the ‘“ Geneva Award and the Ship-owners.” 

; NOTES. 

Constance Fenimore Woolson, author of ‘‘Anne,” 
was born in Claremont, N. H. Much of her life 
has been spent in Cleveland, Ohio, where she 


| found the building in ashes, and the children bur 


‘| tain an etched portrait of Longfellow, by Will 





















































makes. her home at present. Miss Wa 
mother was a niece of James Fenimore 
for whom she was named. 

‘‘From Hand to Hand” a recent translation; 
the German, is recommended by the A 
Bookseller for its “sustained purity of tone 
freedom from tedious prolixity.” It is a novg 


The June Wide Awake deserves purchase if 
for the beautiful frontispiece, ‘‘A Maying,” 
received the $600, first prize offered by D Lot 
& Co., some time ago. Of course the usuaj 
tents of this magazine are as fresh and chan 
as ever. 

We find at the head of Houghton, Mifflin & 4 
list of books for summer reading, ‘‘The air js 
of sounds, the sky of tokens, the ground jy 
memoranda and signature, and every ¢& 
coveréd over with hints which speak to the 
telligent.” Some of the books on this list are 
Burroughs’ “Birds and Poets,” and ‘‘Wake Rot 
$1.50 each; Emerson’s ‘‘May-Day and other Pig 
same price; ‘“‘Country By-Ways,” by Sarah ( 
Jewett, price $1.25; Warner’s *‘My Summer j 
Garden,” $1.00; Thoreau's “Letters and Py 
and ‘‘Walden,” $1.50 each; ‘“‘Roadside Poems 
Summer Travellers,” selected by Lucy 
$1.00; Celia Thaxter’s ‘‘Poems” and ‘‘Drift-Ws 
price $1.50 each. Any of these will make deljj 
ful reading for out-of-doors. 

A very interesting volume will be published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, entitled ‘‘Pen-Picture 
Modern Authors.” It will contain many |j 
descriptions and recollections of contempor 
writers, and of writers that have recently { 
Among these are Curtis’s ‘‘Recollections of § 
thorne,” Mrs. Kinney’s ‘‘A Day with the Bn 
ngs,” Justin McCarthy's *‘Visit to Lowell,” 
Larkin’s ‘“Reminiscences of Carlyle and his Wi 
Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, George Eliot, § 
burne, Jean Ingelow, ‘‘Ouida,” Wm. Black, Th 
ery, Dickens, and many others are on the lis 
authors sketched or interviewed. The third vol 
of this series will be ‘‘Pen-Pictures of Es 
Authors,” and will contain similar sketches of 
older writers of the century. 

AT Harris Station, Mo., John Jackson and 
wife went to church, leaving their four chili 
locked up in the house. ‘Upon their return 
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to a crisp. 

The taste for etching is becoming more gen 
in this.country, and the desire of se many to pc 
etchings by our best home artists is met by the 
lication of a series called ‘‘American Etchin 
from. the press of the Art Interchange in 
York. Part Seventh is nearly ready and will 


ders b; 


Chase. The price of one number is fifty « R. 


signed artists’ proofs twenty-five dollars each. 


Mrs. Champney, the wife of a prominent 
York artist, a story in the A t Wide Amr * 
called “John Angelo Visits the Water Color 


hibition ;” it is illustrated by thirty-one engrar 
of pictures at the last exhibition in the . 
There is a humorous operetta called ‘‘The Re 
of the Daisies,” by Louis C. Elson, and saved 
ey stories, besides the usual amount of ¢ 


A commemorative tablet has been placed on 
house occupied by Sir Walter Scott when in Rieoo4 
and unveiled in the presence of a crowd of B < 
residents and Italians. The inscription read 
follows: ‘‘In the year 1832, the last of his lif 
this house dwelt the illustrious British nove 
Walter Scott, of Edinburgh, 1882.” 








Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITE 


i saehauta Ce tneuaer beeh hair Meswonmeans or Indigention:; 


nerves tired by worry, excitement, or excessive brain fatigue; strengthens a failing memory, and gives renewed vigor in all d 
It is the onty PREVENTIVE of Consumption. ; 
It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children, prevents fretfulness, and gives quiet 
and sleep.; It gives.a better disposition to infants and children, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 
Composed of the vital or nerve-giving principles of the Ox-Brain and —_ Germ. Physicians have prescribed 


of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. 


Packages. For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


‘F. CROSBY co., 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


relieves lassitude, erratic pains and Neuralgia; refreshe 
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HOME FROM THE SEASIDE. 
—THE— 


Operative Dress Association, 


ly rej 
Misses and Boys’ suits, adapted to school 
pemen Saw are continuing to offer at very 
ve p 


Co-Operative | 


RES LSSOCIATION 


(LIMITE .) 

















1 and 33 West 23d Street. 


H. MACY &Co., 





Mi uth St,, Sixth Ave. and 

a: 13th St., N. Y. 

Br it SES 

* nd Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
A Establishment, 


CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR 
MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


BLACK SILKS, 


product of the four unrivaled manufactueers 
onet, Guinet, Bellow, and Giraud. Also, to 
complete line of colored 


‘@ DRESS SILKS, 
t $1.17 per yard; worth $1.50, 


gl ourists’ Articles, 


most moderate prices. 


ders by mail filled with great promptness. 


R, H. MACY & CO. 


& J. SLOANE. |: 


pets, Rugs, 


AND 


Floor Cloths. 


paduray, Highteenth and 
Wineteenth Streets. 


NEW YORK. 


























plenished thelr stock of ‘Teachers’ June. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 





Introduces to co families su- 

ay Professors, a ming Tutors, 

Covemneunars instruc- 

tion; recommends good & schools to parents. Call 
or address 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
American and hg he Teachers’ Agency. 
nion Square, New Yor York 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 


1. To supply Schools and Families with 
= ae ha od Governesses. 


To sell and rs with Positions. 
yi hy ery School Properties. 
« ise Schools and Teachers. 
> Give Thsscention” and Assist Parents 
in Selecting Schools, 
‘eac 





— Positions should ond 
—= ion Blank. Pinckney’ 


1882 (10th year of publi blication) 
PINCKNEY’S AGENCY, 
Domestic Building, B’dway and 14th 8t., N.Y. 


THE UNION 


Teachers’ Agency. 


. Aids teachers in a opestatns situations. 

Provides well-qualified teachers for any 
3. Recommends good « shools to parents. 
4. Sells or rents school properties. 


Teachers’ application form sent for —_ 


Address, A. LOVELL & 
42 Bond ae New York. 


MISS HELENE HESSE, 


Educational Bureau, 36 W 21 St. New York. 

Te_chers and professors provided with positions, 
anj families, colleges, and schools with compe- 
te 1t instructors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to 
tae following families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. 
Wm. M. Evarts, Mr. Cyrus W. Field. School Fur- 
niture and all School Supplies on favorable 
terms, also Gould’s Arithmetical Frame. 


TEACHERS WANTING POSITIONS, or col- 


leges, schools — families ‘w want- 
Todewion Aeouey, 107 10 Times Building. Chicago, I “ul. 
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THEIR STERLING WORTH IS Te 


KNOWN AND RECOGNIZED IN 
EVERY QUARTER OF THE GLOBE 
The Carpenter Organs 


were first manufactured as early as 1850 at Brat- 
tleboro ’, vod For a number of years the extensive 
CARPENTER ORGAN WORKS and General Office 
have been located at 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A., 
With Branch Offices and Warerooms in 
New York (No. 7 West ey Street). 


tion. | City of Mexico, Berlin, Barcelona. 
Sweetness of Tone in every reed, 
Durability in every 
of manufacture, 


Are Characteristic of the CARPENTER ORGANS 
Every Instrument 
WARRANTED for EIGHT YEARS. 


MOST RELIABLE DEALERS sell the Car- 
PENTER ORGAN, but if any do not have them to 
show you, write direct to the factory for a Cats. 
wees and information as to where you can see 


OVER 100 STYLES, 


Ranging in price from $20.00 to $1, 200.00 and over. 


A beautiful 100- Ca \ Se & =e 
ever published, TREE to 


purchasers. 
Addsess or call upon 


E. P. CARPENTER, Warcgster, Mass. U. §. A. 





Te TEACHERS’ 
Provident Association 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Cheap and Safe Insurance for Teachers. 
Organized and Chartered under the Laws of the 
State of New York. 


Vice-Presid 
NORMAN A. “CaLKiNs, 
Assist. st. Supt. N. ¥ ¥. City 


opeperceca ssaceera hace! 
upon safe iness principles, ‘eachers, 
hoo! uff cials, and souabers of the educationa 
profersion sonra. 
— ng men have 


the country; 
Seabee 
*Bond fa Brocpectus : avin plete details, t 
‘or com ° 
ARTHUR COOP: Becton 


oO 
47 Grand 8t. N: rk | 











AGENTS! Stew hrs fu : 
p= 


‘OUR ‘WILD D INDIANS 
arom 


pee gh : 
aa bran’ new 


ph | 
Agents 38 io cn 3, cna is Be i 
« ers a da 
Th cine ag NGENTS WANTE D. 


and Extra Terms 
Hartford, Conn. 


wo A. D. HINGTON & 
EMPLOYRERT FOR 





meet with realy success and make 
Bandsome salaries. Write at unce fur terms and secure 
SS Tene, A 


cictress Queen ¢ Sapeee ‘e., Cincin: 0. 
Leading Physicians oe hese a ak 


GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopedia. 
8. ~ Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman &t., N. Y. 


Mrs. Harriet Webb 


The DISTINGUISHED READER and teacher of 




















AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 












d elocution and dramatic art. Voice cul- 
ture a speciality; amateur coached: plays read 
and criticised. Engagements made for readings, 
public or parlor. Highest references. 

260 West Twenty-third street 


er Phonetic Phonsgrapale aiptaoct 
Catalogue slogue Of works, with 


php ot nt 











$5" $20 Tite masses he 








READY SEPT. Ist., 1882. 
“Reception Day.” 


A New Book of Dialogues and 
Recitations for the Use 
of Schools 
160 PaGES, PAPER, 30cts. POST-PAID. 
$3,00 PER DOZEN, POST-PAID. 
ainda 


This is a new book and is filled t and 
ts) , ay Hy Ay A 


short selection 8 for the ary classes to 
of t collection te 


m- 
orize. nal, 
and all Ay. ~ y pted for pi use 
in schoole. Our ex with books of this 
sort has been, that but few out of a book 


were really suitable for use 
and our aim has been to make every selection 
* Reception ~ ad - 4b . - ter secepttene, 


joons, closing exercises, etc., this 
book will be found to be “ just the thing.” We 
prophesy immense popularity for it. 
E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 





THE WONDER OF HEALING! 
Catarrh. The eee tare. 


cific for this di 
Heat, &. Our“ Catarrh Cure,’ specially 
— to meet serious contains all the 
of the xtrect; our 
mge invaluable for use in catarr 
affections, is simple and _—— > 
+ ; oother 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia. *°°" 
tion has cured so cases of these distress- 
ing complaints as the 
Hemorrhages. 


— A eee tee is 
Use the 


Diphtheria & Sore Throa xtract 


) promptly, Itis asurecure. Delay is dangerous. 
Fer Piles, Blind, ym er litch- 
img, itis the greatest kuown rem: 
Fer Uleers,6@1d Sores ve Sn Wilennthdie 
its action upon these is must remarkable. 
yy up EXTRACT has been imi- 


xtract. 

Bleeding from the 

Lan Stomach 
y controlled 


tated. * words “ POND'S 
Grrracr” -4 the glass, and our picture 
are on surrounding buf wrapper. None 
rele “Linonye tuetet om having POND'’S 
EXITR Take no other 
Wouswante bull or by monsure. 
SPECIALTIES AND TOILET ARTICLES. 
POND’S eee -++++-50c., $1.00, $1.75, 
Tollet Cream.-.....-- 00) Catarrh Cure .------ 75 
Dentifrice.........+-+ - Plaster 25 
Lip Salve ..-.--...0- 25 inhaler(Glass 60¢.--. 4 00 
Fant Geaytd Gites. 50) Nasa! Syringe. ------ 25 
Ointment - . - 50!Medicated Paper.--. 25 


Family Syringe, $1.00. 
Lapres, read pages 13,18, 21 and 26 of our New 
which accompanies each bottle. 
62" Oun New Pamrurer wirs History oF oun 
ParranatTions Sant FREE 08 APPLICATION TO 


.POND’S EXTRACT CO.,> 
14 West 14th St., New York. 





OZ000 


THE FAIR DAUGHTERS OF FASHION 


Prefer SOZODONT to every other article for 
the TEETH. because nothing renders those 
ornaments of the mouth so spotiess, or imparts 





such an agreeable odor to the breath. Moreover, 
experience proves the article to be perfectly whole- 
some, which cannot be said of all dentifrices. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


removes all disagreeable ordors from 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD 
TEETH, etc, Itis entirely free from the in- 
jurious and acrid properties of tooth pastes and 
powders, which destroy the enamel, ONE 
BOTTLE WILL LAST SIX MONTHS. 
All druggists and fancy goods dealers keep it. 





BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS & PENS 
i casen. io7 FULTON Stationers, or at 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 TON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Importers of Bromine Materials. 


WANTED 


OLD WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY, 
Form NEw 
SEND FOR TERMS. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
124 Nassau Street, New York. 


-~TRY— 


JOHN B. DAVIDS & CO’.S 


—SUPERIOR— 
WRITING INKS, 
_ WRITING FLUIDS, and 
MUCILAGE. 
Awarded Prize Medal by the American Insti 
tute and Atlantic Exhibition. Insist upon having 
{JOBN B. DAVID’S & COS, and take no other. 
Bers of slots Bedotted ; 











TO ALL! 


Charming Story 
a Months and Bie 
Valuable Premiums 
publicher of the old, mettabie 
peeve faverice it aneey aod 
on 








thecrow ning offer of the season! 
Although the circulation of this 
ng paper is no’ , we desire to obtain 100,000 new 
cobeartbare withia the next three months, and shall spare ne 
expense to accomplish this object. Bead this: If you will send 
im pestage slamps, S Aad Sor — age and laber 
the coat of sad cement. we will 
on the Viearth rr Six aie —- 
aluable Premiums, «* follows 


ws 86 
tnestved, and to help 


Aibuem of f tlal Portraits, containing Or ie \o- 
craphs« of each of the Presidents from Washington w Arthur, wun 
satograph, date of birth, insuguration ae 4 death. the whole 
peatly bound and forming @ mo«t useful and vaiusbie souvenir, 
Fine Embroidered Lawn Pocket Handker- 

ty embroidered ia colors and of very Gne quaiitr. 

ie. eee ‘Musical Chart. 8 ne invention. dy the aid of 
hieb apy one can learn are 06 ey ne cme eh ina ver: 
shore time. 4. Twenty -six Em Work 

the lates: teation 


. — = Fimwg hae =< yi 
ble Th’ 


6 page 
to serial and short sures, s& 


path . Tiewiedee. 0 agriculture, household bints, wit 
oa. pews, reading mg, ete. Coneeded by all to be 
ir of the e kind a pobliched You now bave an opper- 


oe os obtain it free for siz months, with fire magnificent pre 

miwme, be the 36 cents is & mere trifle for postage. ete. Reader, 

we tre nes mes wonderfully Hberal offer. Wil you aoveps 
.00, for postage, to., we wil! Bend three subscriptions 

and three sets of a Y @Perfect satisfactton guaranteed oF 

money refer, a4 to our reliability, we 4 

ie nee York, as we are weil-known. 
5.1. MOORE, Publisher, 3 Perk Place, N. cv 


IRELAND of To-Day css 


dition Now R 
.~ ee eC Met me of on 
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once asked a white man to give him.some 


day he came-back andnsked for the white 
man, ‘‘ For,” said he, ‘ I found a quarter 
of a dollat-among the tobacco.” ‘Why 
don’t you kéep it,” asked a bystandér. 
““T've gota good man and abad man heré,” 
said the. Indian, pointing to his! -breastj; 
“and the. good mam say, ‘It is not mine ; 
give it back to the owner.’ The bad man 
say, ‘ Never mind,.you got it, and it is 
your own now.’ The good man say; ‘ No; 
you must not keep it.’ So I don’t know 
what to do, and think to go tosleep, but 
the good and bad men keep talking all 
night, and trouble me; and now I bring 
the money back, I feel good.” Like the 
old Indian we” have all a good mam and @ 
bad man within: The bad: man is Temp- 
tation, the good man is Conscience, and 
they keep talking for and against’ many 
things that we do every day. 

An Irishman, eating his first green corn, 
handed the cob to the waiter and asked, 
“Will ye plaze put’ some more’ banes 
upon me sthick ?’ Another, who had not 
seen tomatoes, said, ‘‘ Hand me the red 
petatys.” 





GIVEN UP BY DOCTORS: 


‘« Is it possible: that. Mr. Godfrey is up 
and at work, and cured by so simple a 


remedy?” 
‘* Tassure you it is:true that. he is entire- 
ly cured, and with nothing but, Hop Bit- 


ters; and only ten days ago. his doctors 
gave him up and.said) he must die !” 

‘* Well-a-day! That’s remarkable! I 
will go this day. and get some for my poor 
George-—I ks know hops,are good,” 

ART Patron—‘ What? Seven dollars 
for this! Why, you only charged me two 
= for that fine large oil piece on the 

1 there.” Great ‘Arriah Exactly so. 
That little bit in your hand is done in water 
color. They come high now on account 
of the recent drought.” 


Publisher's Department. 


bhi 

The best contrivance we have seen is 
the ventilating stove or fireplace known 
as the ‘‘ Fire on the Hearth.” This com- 
bines the pavestenne of a stove within 
the room to warm by radiation, a grate 
giving an open fire, which is prized by 
many, and a passage or chamber open be- 
low and aaote, through which warm air 
ascends into the room. An opening in 
the floor with a duct leading to the out- 
side of the house brings in a supply of 
fresh air which is through the stove 
warmed, and streams into the apartment. 
We have tried this stove and found it sat- 
isfactory both as a heater and a ventilator. 
We used one of moderate size, which, as 
tested by the anemometer, gave from 
eight to Be thousand cubic feet of air per 
hour in the room, and thus secured ex- 
cellent ventilation. The difference be- 
tween an oO stove and this venti- 
lating stove in an unoccupied apartment 
was most marked to all thei inmates, while 
to gain its advantages it is only needful 
to incur the small outlay necessary for 
bringing in the outer air. Fresh air is 
= very chea Ps but it Fae. have a 
channel for int If people will 
— —— the small trouble and 


expense re- 
ve it entrance, they should 
Set mera a” the. difficulties and im- 
[meee of Jenthitbems--Pepalar Sci- 


ence Monthly. 


William H. Keyser & Co., of Phila., 
do a large business in second-hand school 
books. All those having books to dispose 
of or exchange will do well to write them. 


The Silicate Book Slate Co., of New 
York, havea nn | neat single leaf silicat- 
ed on both sides for school purposes, It 
can be used as a slate and put between 
the leaves of the arithmetic. For black- 
board purposes the silicate is probably the 
best pre tion in market. We were 
among the first to use it and know its 
merits. 

The eye-glass holder made by Kaen 
S eee of 4 eT Place, N 

indispensable oa for all ipods 
wan wear eye The holder is at- 
tached to the coat or waist, and when the 























THe Two Men Insmpz.—An old Indian “- 


tobacco for his pipe.« The man gave him: 
a loose-handful frombis pocket. Thenext 
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This preparation, consisting of the Extract of Beef 
{prepared by Baron Liebig’s process}, the very best 
Brandy that can be obtained, soluble Citrate of Iron, 
Cinchona, and simple Bitter Tonics, is presented to the 
world fora trial of its claims. There are several pre-| an 
parations purporting to contain some of the above- 
inamed components, but the high cost of manufacture 
and the consequent reduction of profit, have caused the 
manufacturers to allow many such to deteriorate by the 
use of impure and cheap materials. 


~~ GKIASON  GOLLER 


for College with economy of time and cos 
catal 4 


year t 
Gi itioston, Mass t. 27,1882. For ontalog les 
ceoular, Chester denen. 
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Physicians of large experience are growing to 
realize more and more fully the importance of 
preparing in accordance with the principles of 
dietectics the waste which disease entails; and 


who recognize the fact, that the true use of drugs 
is to restore to normal function the process of nu- 
trition, on which life and health depend; and it 
has been a desideratum to obtain a preparation 
which could be given with a certainty of benefit. 

We therefore present ConpEN’s Liguip BEEF 
Tonto to the profession with a confidence in- 
spired by a knowledge of its universal applica- 
tion in disease, and guarantee its purity and per- 
fect assimilability. 

We believe a trial will convince all—as it has al- 
ready convinced many-—that it is an invaluable 
aid to the physician. 

Its benefit is particularly marked in lowered 
states of the system, such as simple Anzemia, and 
that resulting from malarial poisen, in chlorosis, 
spinal irritation, mental and nervous debility of 
over-worked business men, and especially in con- 
valescence from protracted diseases. Its simple 
bitter principles act directly on the senaenv gas- 
tric nerves, stunwating the follicles to secretion, 
and giving to weakened individuals that first p. »- 
requisite to improvement—an appetite. Th 
Cinchona which it contains makes it indispensable 
in the treatment of the results of malarial dis- 
ease, whilst its iron is a direct blood food, and its 
alcohol acts in the double capacity of assisting 
the local effect of the simple bitters upon the gas- 
tric mucous membranes, and also as a direct ner- 
vous stimulant. 

It will thus appear that, unlike any preparation 
ever before offered, it combines properties of the 
utmost value in the treatment of such conditions 
as have been spoken of in this article. Itis truly 
stimulant, tonic, nutrient, and hseematogenic, and 
isso palatable and digestible that the most sen- 
sitive palate andstomach will not reject it. 


those physicians are most successful in practice, 





To conclude ; this is not a new preparation, but 
one whose merits have been long acknowledged. 

In a report cf the celebrated physician, Srr Er- 
AsmMus W1ison, of London, he says: “ Several 
cases of incipient consumption have come under 
my. observation that have been cured by a timely 
use of Lrenia’s Bexx ToNrc (COLDEN’S).”’ 

We arein receiptof several hundred such com- 
mendations, but prefer, instead of introducing 
them here, to merely append an official analysis 
of the preparation, made by an eminent London 
chemist : 


The following is a correct analysis of COLDEN’s 
Liesia’s Ligvuip Beer TONIC, perfected 3d Jan- 
uary, 1868, I obtained the samples indiscrimin- 
ately from the Company’s Warehouse, Lower 
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GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


“Xeazr opens Sept. 4. 1662 
ae literary courses, with Musical Insti, 

d Commercial Feunded 1g." bc 

Charmingly located on Ny 

, and on direct route from N N.Y 

rand opportunities for salt-water} 
moderate. Ca 


¥. D. BLARKESLEE, Principal, 
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]LLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERS 
for the s pin of teachers. J 
course of study three 









Fog precios, practical education. Tuition, = per v4 
begins Sept. 4, 1882, ana nd bet 
For particulars ad Edinw C. Howett,? nan eX 






dent, Normal, Il. 








year opens . 
+ ri. extended. Building enlarged an 










AKE ERIE SEMINARY, on the Mt. 
yoke Plam. Painesville, oO. Twenty-fo 
Sept. 7th, 1882. Course of fiaty: 








Sarp 
ydraulic passenger Cone; ety ' 
Tuities $175 per year. For ill he day 
or Catalogue address. MISS EV ANS, Prin ce me 





MM seein prencn ana No 13 East 
first treet, between Fifth 


New York City. 
Academic Courses. 


RS. F. JONSON & MISS A. L. JON 
English, French and German boarding a 


Full Collegiate Bpcoat 
pecial 
Twelfth year commen 


Sept. 1882. 





Thames Street, London, E.C. I find this prepara- 
tion contains : 
20 per cent. saccharine matter. . e 
25 per cent. glutinous or nutritious matter ob- 
tained in the condensation of the beef. . 25 
25 per cent. spirit rendered non-injurious to 
the most delicate stomach bv *he extrac 
tior of the fuse: ou. ° 
30 per cent. of aqueous solution of several 
berbs and roots, among which are most 
discernible Peruvian and Calisaya Barks, 30 
Total. ° - 100 
T have had the process explained by which the 
beef in this preparation is preserved and rendered 
soluble by the brandy employed, and I am satis- 
fied this combination will prove a valuable ad- 
junct to our pharmacopeeia. 
Signed, ArTHuR H1ui Hassat1, M.D., F.R.S., 
President of the Royal Analytical Ass., London. 
RvssELLSQuaRe, London, W.C, 3d January, 1868. 
Since the date of the above analysis, and by the 
urgent request of several eminent members of 
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ELOCUTION and ORATORIE: 


in their department. Thorough and systemati 
culture in Voice, Enunciation, and Action j 
their application to Conversation, 
Recitation, and Oratory. 
3875. 
2d. Send for Catalogue and prospectus to 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


NINETEEN Teachers and Lecturers, speciali 


Read 
Chartered Maré 
Grants Diplomas. Fall Term, Octo 


J. H. Bechtel, Secretary. 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelph 





Jars address Principal. 






ORMAL SCHOOL, Potsdam, N. Y. 
teachers. Tuition and books free. i 
to Potsdam free, Living cheap. For cin c 





the medical profession, I have added to each 
winegiassful ef this preparation two grains of 
SOLUBLE CrrratTs or Inox. 

T. ConpEn. 





N. B.—COLDEN’S LIQUID BEEF TONIC is sold by Druggists ge nerally 


in pint bottles. In ordering our article, 


“COLDEN’S.” To guard against imitation, see fac-simile of T. COLDEN on 


bottle-label. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent. 
115, FrUnrens seonet, New York. 
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Stores Hotels aad as a labor t. means of 

ieeerting’ trightegun, WITHOUT SORATCHING- 
PLATES ON STOVES. 

The Best Polisher for Silver and Plated ware, 

Plate Glass Show Cases, etc., etc., 
BUY NO OTHER. 








EF the the 


out of harm's ‘way. See advt. 





lasses are not in use the cord is pode mre 
holder and glasses securely Fe 
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Berea rect and wmple 


A cxass of school children reciting in 
geography, ‘and having the: islands of the 
Mediterranean under consideration, was 
told by the teacher that St. Paul stopped 
at Malto. A little freckled faced, pug- 
nosed irrepressible jumped up and with 
much gusto exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, I know all 
about St. Paul.” ‘Do you?” said the 
teacher. ‘‘ Yes. Heclimbed up the tower 
with the lantern”-—evidently confusing 
Paul Revere of revolutionary fame with 
the saint. 

THe American Tonic Sol Fa association 
met at Springfield, Thursday. La, mi!” 

AA, Sil poe articles of ped kinds restored 

Tea ‘outs a al | 
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On the Great Western one of 
took out his cigar case and 
ving & look of inquiry, but not making 
sy remark, lit up and vigorously puffed 
way. As he progressed, he noticed a look 
f great irritation on the face of his vis- 
vis. *“* 1 am afraid, sir,” said the smoker 
urriedly, ‘that my cigar annoys you.” 
It does, sir; it annoys me excessively.’ 
Iam sure I beg your pardon,” said the 
ntleman, and threw his cigar out of the 
vindow. ‘ That’s all very well,” said his 
ellow passenger, ‘“‘but I mean to give you 
in charge directly I get to Bath. You 
ere perfectly well aware that this is not 
smoking carriage, and I mean to defend 
he rights of passengers.” “I am really 
ery sorry, sir, but I tookSit for granted 
hat there was no objection.” ‘I have 
made up my mind, sir,” was the reply, 
hat I will give youin chargé the first 
ppportunity.” Then there was a pause, 
nd presetitly the offender said, ‘‘ Perhaps 
ou will take my card? I happen to hold 
public position, and should like to avoid 
ny disturbance.” ‘‘I don’t want your 
pard, sir.” ‘‘ But you had better look at 
.” The aggrieved passenger looked at it 
rponsemptuously. It was the card of aroyal 
juke ! Things now looked more pleasant, 
nd before he left the carriage the gentle- 
man expressed a hopethat H. R. H. would 
not think that he had acted wrongly. So 
much for being a R. H. 


Sap Mrs. Smith, who had come to spend 
the day, to little Edith : “‘Are you glad to 
ee me again, Edith?’ Edith: ‘* Yes, 
mm, and mamma’s glad, too!’ Mrs. 
bmith: ‘“‘Isshe?” Edith: “‘ Yes, m’m; 
he said she hoped you’d come to-day, and 
have it over with.” 








“ Vat ees your name er inquired a Ger- 


man grocer of a new customer. ‘“ My 
name is Cox,” was the reply. ‘‘ How vas 
lot spheldt 7?’ ‘“* Why, C-o-x!” “ Yah, 


h;das weiss ich schon ; but how you 
bpeldt dot x?” persisted the puzzled 
utchman, 





*The great value of Mrs. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound for all dis- 
pases Of women is demonstrated by every 
lay experience. The writer of this had 
pecasion to step into the principal phar- 
macy of a city of 140,000 inhabitants, and 
ba inquiry as to which is the most popular 
proprietary medicine of the time, was 
nswered that Mrs. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
ompound occupies a most conspicuous 
place in the front rank of all remedies of 


——~eo 


A SCIENTIFIC journal tells us that a little 
bird, the redtail, has been seen to catch 
bine hundred flies in an hour. Ifany red- 
il wno happens to see this paragraph is 
but of employment just now it can find a 
pood situation at remunerative wages.’ 








*,* Skill and patience where 
® fai The quiet skill and B wong 
h which brought f ey- 
fable. Its 

admi 


you something interf 
he ra of the greatorgans. Kidne 

king of them to overcome all all. ob. 
srustions and preserves perfect health. 
Ury a box or bottle at once. 


To endorse a promissory note may cost 

sum, but to endorse an Esterbrook 
pen costs nothing, and is the most natural 
hing to do after using one. 


Flies, roaches, ant, bedb rats, mice, 
frows, chipmunks, eared ont by “Rough 
bp Rats,” 15c. 

Taz man who “lod | a complaint” and 

[a car” says he is going out of the 
usiness. 
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Rabe aot pking ie ates 
| taking. Lydia 5. 
mr's Vegetable Cou powal. 


(From ‘the N © Haven Begtater.) 
wa CELERY-ai 


AS A REMEDY FOR NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


WHAT THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SAY 
ABOUT IT, AND THE GOOD RESULTS 
ATTENDING ITS USE. 


HEADACHE, NEURALCIA, NERV- 
OUSNESS, SLEEPLESSNESS 
AND DYSPEPSIA. 


* DR. BENSON’S preparation of Celery and 
Chamomile for nervous diseases is the most im- 
portant addition made to the materia medica in 
the last quarter of a century.”— Dr. J. W. J. Eng- 
lar, of Baltimore. 

“ Dr. Benson’s Pills are worth their weight in 
gold in nervous and sick headache.”—Dr. A. H. 
Schlichter, of Baltimore. 

“These are invaluable in nervous disease.”— 
Dr. Hammond, of New York. 

‘“* Dr. Benson’s Pills for the cure of Neuralgia 
are a success.”—Dr. G. P. Holman, Christian- 
burg, Va. 

These Pills are a special preparation, only for 
the cure of special diseases, as named, and for 
these diseases they are worthy of a trial by all 
intelligent suffers. They are prepared expressly 
to and will cure sick headache, neuralgia, nervous- 
ness paralysis, sleeplessness and dyspepsia, 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 centsa box. 
Depot, 106 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. By 
mail,t o boxes for $2.50, to any address. 


ee, ae a 


DR. C. W. BENSON'S | 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 
ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCGS on all parts of the 


DR, BENSON'S NEW REMED: 





bh of "hk 
C. N. Crittenton, Sole Wholesale Agent, for Dr. 
C. W. Benson’s Remedies, 115 Fulton St., N. Y. 





Remember This, 


If you are sick Hop Bitters will surely aid 
Nature in making you well when all else fail. 

If you are costive or dyspeptic, or are suffering 
from any other of the numerous diseases of the 
stomach or bowels, it is your own fault if you 
remain ill, for Hop Bitters are a sovereign remedy 
in all such complaints. 

If you are wasting away with any form of 
Kidney disease, stop tempting Death this moment, 
and turn for a cure to Hop Bitters. 

If you are sick with that terrible sickness 
Nervousness, you will find a “ Balm in Gilead” 
in the use of Hop Bitters. 

If you are a frequenter, or a resident of a mias- 


matic district, barricade your system against the h 





scourge of all jal, epidemic, 
Hop i and interraittent \ovtatay the use of 
Meta reph ig of Re or sallow skin, bad 


miserable gener- 
ae Bene e you fair skin, rich 


Blood ee and comfort. 
Bowele li a sof the Bright's 
A ome erves, 

be paid for a case they will 

not — or in wif 
Poor, yy valid 'e, sister. 
made the picture of | ians 
costing 


pe oF afew Botte a 
of health ew bottles o potas, 
but a trifle.” Will you let them suffer 





FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
CONSTIPATION. 5 





W/OD T 
vYWN | 











$11 T'xsares F 


PEOPLE say they shell peas, when they 
unshell them ; that they husk corn when 
they unhusk it; that they dust furniture, 
when they undust it, or take the dust from 
it? that they skin a calf when they unskin 
it; and that they scale fishes when they 
unscale them. I have heard many men 
say they were going to weed their gardens 
when I thought their gardens were weedy 
enough already. 

A MEMBER of the Maine Legislature had 
been courting an Augusta girl all winter, 
and had taken her to attend the sessions 
until] she was well posted in the rules. On 
the last day of the session, as they came 
near the peanut stand by the door, he said 
to her, ** May I offer you my handful of 
peanuts?’ She responded promptly, ‘I 
move to amend by omitting all after the 
word ‘hand.’’ He blushingly accepted 
the amendment, and tiey adopted it unan- 
imously. 





How To Get Sick.—Expose yourself day 
and night, eat too much without exercise, 
work too hard without rest, doctor all the 
time, take all the vile nostrums adver- 
tised, and then you will want to know 

How To Get WELL,—Which is answer- 
ed in three words—Take Hop Bitters ! 


—-- 





**Tommy,” said a mother to her seven- 
year old boy, ‘“‘you must not interrupt me 
when I am talking with ladies. You must 
wait till we stop, then you can talk.” 
‘** But you never stop,” retorted the boy. 


Medicines poured into the stomach can 
only excite it and mterrupt its natural 
work, Dr. HoOLMAN’s Pap gives the stom- 
ach the needed help without disturbing it. 
The remedy issure. Is not this the better 


way ? 














DISEASES CURED 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treat- 
ment, Massage and Movement 
Cure, at No. 19 Temple Pi., 
Boston, Mass., by Dr. 
George W. Rhodes, 


Who  dispostion, understands his business. 
i large sympathies, and we 





~¥*- at once upon his patients, 

pooniasty t him to treat a class of diseases 

ine wtheh pervous irritability are marked features. 

He has had under souks treatment d the last 

fifteen years, patients ished in medi- 
cal and legal professions and in literatu’ 





Messrs, Edttors — 

The above isa good Hkeness of Mra. Lydia E. Pink 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who above all other human beings 
may be truthfully called the ‘Dear Friend of Woman" 
assome of her correspondents love to call her. She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep aix lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or joy at releasefrom it. Her 
Vegetable Compound fs a medicine for good and not 
evil purposes. I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this. 

On account of its proven merits, ft is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It will cure entirely worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrhess, frregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, all Displacements and the con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new life and vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
ness of the stomach, It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessnesa, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its use. It will at all times, and 
under all circumstances, act inharmeny with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold ty 
druggists. Any advice required as to special cases, aad 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lyna, Maas. 

For Kidney Complaint of etther sex this compound fs 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mra Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
te best in the world for the cure of Constipation, 
Biliousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Bloed 
Purifier works wonders in its special line and bids fatr 
to equal the Compound in its popularity. 

All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose sole 
ambition is to do good to others, 

Philadelphia, Pa. ® 





Mrs. A. M.D 
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them, some of the most oer and | influential 
men and women in a ee 

Dr. Pt — I * sine y of Possiy- 

oper. Brain prain end } ae ansen. . 


th patients of Da 7h with hes 
pa’ 0 
health. 


t mouth and ogee were involved, 
his were drawn up; ana eet twisted by con- 
_ of cords: brain and heart were 


act the boy was given over to fe bythe phe. 
, a8 @ last 

mother brows him to Dr. IDES, and in twelve 

it, he was en cured, 


nes nated cbse are too well known 
admit of doubt. 


That and profound scholar, Pror. CALVIN 
E. eon tee husband of Mrs. Sarziet Beecher 


We might mention bi sof like cases, and 
wedeem it unnecessary, as Dr. Rmonss’ snc snccess- 
ful treatment sageuaem & ingen Sram the 
lantic to the 

lf you are hy ~ ill of this 





call upon Dr. cl ith Hy Bae 
try 
AE Se So 





E to y address, 
ap ew hey is the largest factory in the world 

first uggies, Phetons, Surreys and Car- 
tiages, and ly ve more real value for the money 
than any other manufacturers. Dealers sell our 
vehicles everywhere, Name of nearest will be 
sent with prices, 





= /American Schoo Mottoes. 


THIRTY-TWO MOTTOES. 
The Lord’s Prayer and 
50 other Sub- Mottoes. 


312 cards, size 8x14, printed on both sides 
of the best rafl-road card board. 
Colors: Salmon and Green. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


———0-—_ 


These mottoes are pronounced the best now 
published. They render the school-room attrac- 
tive, stimulate pupils to earnest study and exert 
an excellent moral influence. Can be easily read 
across the school-room. Put up in strong manilla 
envelope for mailing. Address. 4 Jes 





E. L. KELLOGG & cO., 
21 Park Place, N. ¥,. 








THE. SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


September 16,1884, 
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L.L. L.; or, Fifty Law Lessons. 
ALL THE TECHNICAL POINTS OF BUSINESS LAW. 
By ARTHUR B. CLARK. 





Tuts work is designed especially for achoets of businéss, and all schools in which the commercial 


branches are made prominent, and treats of 
of business only. Quéstions - Fy 
law is an especial important gb; 
knowledge of the o: y. req 
mercantile life. 


prominent members 
soundness and accuraey of statement. It is a 
and that should heve a place in every\school. 

Price, 
first supply for school use. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, :* 


N 


ded to on 
for young men p 
ments of the techni 


It was prepared by a practical teacher of the subject, and was read and a 
the bar before its ae. It can therefore be 


ractical, every-day poune of the laws and usages 


lesson for convenience of class use. Commercial 
ring for active business — and a 
ties of trade is indispensable to success in 


proved by several 
ied upon for } 
book Gaverey young ‘man should read and study, 


t-paid, $1.25; sample copy te teachers, $1.00. Liberal reduction made for 


5 Bond 8t., 6 eee! pe 152 x? ase St Ave. 
W YORK. BOSTO. 








A SERIES OF 


TEN GEOLOGICAL PLATES. 


274 inches by 36 inches, containing 


Fifteen Diagrams Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges, 
Edited by A. 8. PACKARD, JR., 
Professor of Geology and Zoology,Brown Univ., and editor of The American Naturalist; author of Rie, ete., 


The Diagrams are to be accompanied by a text-book, 


128 pages octavo, by PROFESSOR PACKARD. 
The Series of Diagrams are a 
inal restorations of American, Silurian, and Devonian 


bonifero 
Tertian Vertetente Animals, by Professor E. D. Corr, H. F. OSBORN, and the Editor, wi 


tion in the te 


‘“‘ FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY,’ 


arranged in the form of landscapes, and contain a number of orig- 


Animals, es youn, utes —_ 


Price, for "the ten Diagrams‘and books, postage paid, $6.00. 
First Lesson in Geology 60 cents per copy. Address all orders to 


THE PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH C0., Providence, R.L., 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
715 & 717 Market St., Phila. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SERIES OF 
READERS. (NEW.) 

CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 

SANFORD’S ANALYTICAL ARITHME- 
TICS. 


SANFORD’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
LEED’S SMALLER HISTORY OF THE U. 8. 
WICKERSHAM’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 
LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER. 
Special Terms for Introduction to Schools and 
Teachers. u 





COWPERTHWAIT & Ca. 

















PUBLISHERS OF | PHILADELPHIA. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. Bromfield 
MONROE'S Gymnastic Charts. e ras 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. | 
ROYSE’S American Literature.) 153 Wabash Ave. 
ROYSE'S English Literature. CHICAGO. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 
NOW READY. 
Our New and Complete Catalogue, 
— INCLUDING — 


TEXT BOOKS, 


For Colleges and Scientific School and 
Theological Seminaries. 
PRACTICAL WORKS, 


For Architects, Engineers, Mechanics etc., 
with a full list of Our Editions of Rugkins 
Works and other Miscellaneous Publications, 


*,* Will be mailed gratis to any one ordering it 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 


18 & 20 Astor Place N. Y., 
PUBLISH 
The Franklin Readers. 
The Analytical Readers & Spellers. 
Hillard’s Readers. 
Warren’s Class Word Speller. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
The Franklin Composition Blanks 
Seavey’s Goorrich’s History o SS. 
Canipbell’s Concise History of U. 8. 
Eliot’s “American Authors.” 
Bailey’s Elocution, 
Historiul Epochs with System of 
Mnemonics. 


Ellsworth's: Copy Books. 
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Porter & Coates. 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


’ : The Normal Readers. 
6 Bond Street,  Buckwalter’s Spellers. 


N EW YORK. Raub’s Arithmetics. 


Raub’s Language Series. 
Sharpless Geom. and Trigonom. 
205 W 
paige Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis 
CHICAGO. 


Brown’s Algebras. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. 
188 Westminster St. Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
PROV I D E N C | mane eo Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political Economy. 
R 4 Dickens Child’s History England 
j Coates Comprehensive Speaker 














SOWER, POTTS & CO.,|a' 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 


Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Monmtgomery’s Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New hg a 
Manufacturers an 





BRUSHES, 
For Oil & Water Colors 


—o 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s 
CANVAS, 
ACADEMY BOARDS, 
AND 
Oil Sketching Papers, 


——_—o—_ 
WATER COLORS: 


Cakes and Moist. 
—_—o— 
DRAWING CASTS, 


BOOKS and STUDIES. 


















Paint Works; I loratio and Jane Streets, New ¥ 


d importers of 





Seulptors’ 
MODELING TOOLS 
AND)CLAY 


ie 
F. W. Devoe & €o’s 
ARTISTS’ 
FINE COLORS 
ee 


CHAQOOLL 4 CRAYON 
Drawing Materials. 


—_—o-— 
Supplies for 
TILE ANDCHINA 
PAINTING. | 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, 'AND VARNISHES. - 





Fred’k W. Devoe.. James F. Drummond, Fred’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page. 








CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No, [G] 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven 4 eight years 
merely scraping er so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned — 
ony and delightfully in one year. a e 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero Ovid, 
Livy, Homer 3 Iliad, Gogpel of or! St, John, 
Anabasis, each 

cactieal and tty Latin Gram- 
Series of C! 





Sargent’s Standard Spea 
Sp: Pinnock’s School Histories, 
School Histories,’ Manesca’s French Series, 

‘Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
ters and new catalogue of al) our publications. 


New, Fresh, , Entertaining. —Just Published. j 


Gilmore's Intermediate Speaker. 


Edited by Prof. J. H. Grumore, Rochester Univ. 
The Author says in his Preface: 

“ The favor with which the PRIMARY SPEAKER, 
d ed for the very ee ow pupils in our Pub- 
lic Schools, has been received, encourages him to 
follow it with an INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER, adapt- 

pu between ages of ten and fifteen. 
“Tn vomplling each of these y= a — 
has had in view a collection of speakable 
and of pieces adapted to the tastes, and Lar 
the capacity, of the class of pupils for won the 
volume was, avowedly, prepared.” 1 vol., 12mo. 
Price, 75 cents. 





Also Now Ready, a New Edition of 


Gilmore’s Primary Speaker 


‘By Prof. J. H. GrtMORE, Rochester Univ. 
‘Tt is absolutely the best collection that has ap- 
.”’—School Bulletin, Syracuse, 

“If you want an cute or pretty, sweet or 
funny, you can find it here.”’—Iowa Normal. 

lvol,,16mo. Price, 50 cents. 

Either of the above sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price. Address 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO. 


26 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mase. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO 


Call attention to Philadelphia. 
MITCHELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. (The only 


series.) 
MITCHELL'S S OUTLINE M 
THE NEW AMERICAN READERS. 

'. | Child’s United States, Pictorial 
Goodrich’s | United States, Pictorial sis 
‘SERIES OF ene }~ Ez a. France, 

me, Greece, World, and Nat. 
Histories. ural History. ‘ 
Sepehers, on teal one Fecrern | teed 


Etymol 
Sargent’s School me teh Oxford's 8 Speak. 
ors. Smith's Grammars. Butler's Geome- 
try (Just polities, ) Butler's —- 
Wall-Maps for several Sta 
18 So. SixthSt., 


6 Ne. Howard St., 
PHELADELPHIA. BALTIMORE. 





19 pegs St., 
New YORK, 


‘Important New Text-Books. 


FRENCH SYNTAX, on the basis of Edouard 
atzner. By PROF. pau HARRISON. 12 
mo. Cloth, Extra. Price $2.50 


THE SCLENCE AND ART OF ELOCUTION; 
ar How - Read and Speak. FRANK H. 
NNO. the National ee of Oratory. 
mo, doth, Extra. Price, $1.26 
THE ARTIST AND HIS MISSION. A Study 
Esthetics. ned for the use re ee oF Schoo: 


Pub. lomo, ciath, Extra. Price. $ $1.50 ne 


A MANUAL OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
By Aa KNOFLACH. 12mo, Cloth, Extra. 








JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
Philadel, 


Pubiishers, phia, Pa, 





Five Music Booxs. 


of a ve wp tne eee for use during 
"th nsuing F; all and Winter. 


The Peerless."%; os 


(Price 75 cts.) A. new, fresh and ev: way 
desirable beck, with at abundant material for the 
instruction of si classes, and for social 


singing. By W. O. Per! 
Song Bells. “‘scscors”" 
(Price 50 cts.) ow Sr a year’s trial, with uni- 


versal approval, in a multitude of schools. 
Large vantety of wide-awake songs. . By L, O, 


Light and Life."22iss22" 


(Price 35 cts.) Great success has attended yet 
exceptionally fine collection, which has been 
be fore the public but a few months. -Enthusi- 
ug i. panty wherever used. By R, M. 


he “Choral Choir. 


FOR CHOIRS AND CONVENTIONS. 
rice $1. ~ ) Itis the com 


PEERLESS ec Meee, oe aimivch greater 
3m a et, ‘or choirs, The lieing ci 
urse is Las that in the kK. 
W. O. Perkins. 


heWelcome Chorus 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
ik. of recent 


E 





| 0. & DITSON & 00. 8 Brosawny, New —T 


New! Bright! Progressive! 


Tove Clase & Cee, 


For Young Peoples’ Singing 
Classes and Day Schools. 


By H. H. McGRANAHAN & W. A. LAFFERTY. 


A New Book by experienced and practical teach- 
ers, con a complete and carefully graded 
course of instruction ; a large variety of new and 
choice Songs, Duets, ber Dialogues, Motion 
we Glees, etc., , together with the Can- 
tata 0: 


“THE FAIRY CROWNING,” 


Teachers of limited experience, as well as young 
students for whom teachers are not availabie, will 
find this book just suited to their needs. 

Price, 30cts. by mail, post-paid; $3.00 
per dozen by express, charges not prepaid. 

SEND FOR SPECIMEN PACES. 
PUBLISHED By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
New York Office, | CINCINNATI, 0. 


No. 5. Union Square. 
For Sale by Booksellers Generally. 


TEACHERS! 


will find in the New Inductive Arithmetics of 
Greenleaf’s Series a perfect treasury of 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 


both oral and written. Sample by mail on receipt 
of the introduction price. 
The complete 60 cents. 
Brief eourse 25 cents, 


R.S. DAVIS & CO., Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond 8t., N. Y. 
BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, 
REVIEWS, 


Books —, = in parts, out-of- print books, 








books in fore —— See , ete.), 
odd and out-o — ks, books. that have 

searehed for without = Pamphlets, 
Re ase Jo erican and 


ports, urnals, both Am: 1 
Fousien, Feces ——— Sopees Books—scarce theo- 
logi books and — —— -s t sold and 
exchanged. Pick- “up orders 

A. CLARK. 1 Doreion’s Street; N. ¥. 
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97_ Sixth St.. Phila, 








Established 1845. 


W. &LEG GUALEY, , Troy, Y, 
Civil Engineers’ and SUV Surveyors Tustromen's 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 


and for eers and Surveyor 
Secs both try ce use, 
on app 
EACHERS, a any er 
and Agents can 


j pay their expenses d 
i by taking onaecs for “Our Wild ade 





“Sunlight and and Shadow,” ir vb 
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